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Fun for Halloween. 

“ All-Hallows” is the English and Scottish 
version ol All-Saints’ Day (Nov. 1), which latter 
lay was observed by the Greek church as early 
is the fourth century. In the West it was in- 
itituted by Pope Boniface IV, in the early part 
>1 the seventh century, on the occasion of 
iedicating the Pantheon to the worship of the 
;rue God under the invocation of the Virgin 
Wary and all the saints. In all countries Hal- 
oween (the eve of All-Hallows) is considered 
,o be a night when witches and fairies and 
/hosts are abroad ; the mischief-making brow- 
lies are never so full of mad spirits as then, 
fhe German Walpurgis night finds its counter¬ 
part in our Halloween, when the powers of the 
iir are thought to interest themselves in the 
iffairs of men and spirits are abroad upon the 
face of the earth. 

The superstition which made the night such 
i thrilling one has all passed away. There is 
mough to do in the present day with fight¬ 
ing the evil that exists in living men without 
lonjuring up evil spirits which do not exist, 
but still Halloween is a night for merry games 
ind spells. “Nutcracker’s Night” they call 
it in England, and there will be found few 
young people so indifferent to their fate that 
'without believing in them at all—ohi of course 
not) they will not still put it to the touch with 
several time-honored tests. If you are crack¬ 
ing and eating nuts around an open fire, why 
not determine whether or not your lover is un¬ 
faithful by laying in the hot coals two nuts, 
one named for yourself, the other for your 
lover or would-be lover. If the latter cracks or 
jumps he is unfaithful, and if the one named 
for yourself acts in like manner, by the same 
token you are so to him; if it blazes and burns 
he is true, and if you blaze and burn together 
all will go merry as a marriage bell. When 
you are in doubt, say nothing, but name two 
nuts for each of the two gentlemen for whom 
you have the greatest friendship and learn 
which has the most regard for you. 


than ends of fringed ribbon, knots of ribbon, 
or buds or flowers of any kind, but there must 
be only two of a kind. Place a pile of these in 
the gentlemen’s dressing-room and a like pile 
In that of the ladies; after each has drawn 
and fastened a favor let all descend to the 
drawing room, when each gentleman must at 
once go in search of his partner, whom he will 
recognize by the fact that she Ib wearing a 
favor the duplicate of his. She must be his 
partner in the first dance and he must escort 
her to supper. Max Silveks. 


Would you put your fate to a stronger test ? 
Then suspend from the gas chandelier a stick 
pointed at one end on which an apple is thrust 
and furnished at the other with a lighted 
candle, which may be kept in place by one of 
the tin sockets with a pin underneath, such as 
are used for Christmas trees. The stick must 
be so hung that it will balance horizontally; 
set it twirling, and let the one who wishes to 
know her fate try to grasp the apple with her 
mouth ; should she succeed, she will be happy, 
but If she be not particularly agile then let 
her give this test the go-by, for should she get 
grease on her face from the rapidly revolving 
candle her lover will quarrel with her, or if by 
chance a lock of hair is singed the most dread¬ 
ful consequences will ensue. 

Soap bubbles are never more interesting, since 
nowhere else does one’s fate more depend upon 
them, than at a Halloween party. Here, 
should your bubble rise in the air and stay 
suspended while you count twenty, your lover 
is true ; should you blow two in rapid succes¬ 
sion, both lasting while you count twenty and 
breaking together, you will live and die 
together, and happily at that. But woe to the 
luckless youth or maid whose bubble breaks 
at once upon detaching itself from the pipe. 
Love for them will be neither true nor smooth. 

Bums’ poem of “ Halloween ” describes the 
superstitions, beliefs and customs of the 
Scottish peasantry concerning this festival. 
An old game is to provide three bowls, one 
with clean water, one with muddy and one 
empty; the player is then blindfolded and led 
up to the bowls; if he dips his finger in the 
clean one he will marry a maid; if in the 
muddy one, a widow, but should he plunge it 
in the empty one, his life will be one of single 
blessedness. Burns tells of an old bachelor 
who was so angered by getting his finger in 
the empty one repeatedly, that he seized the 
offending bowl and dashed it on the floor. 

Frequently a dance closes the evening. A 
pretty novelty for this is to have various kinds 
of twin favors which may be nothing more 
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i Halloween. 

' Clarence Justice,-a lad from-the. city, 
was visiting his country relatives.. He 
: was just now' visiting Uncle Rob’s fami- 
1 ly, which consisted of Mr. and Mrs, 
Mason, Herbert, who was nine .years. old, 

: and Helen and Fred, who were older, 
Nows.it happened that Helen and, Fred 
were going to . a Halloween party . and 
Herb and Clarence, when asking- if they 
might go, were told that they .were not 
invited. This, of course, made, them 
angry, and that was the cause..of the 
following, conversation; 

“Say, Herb., lgt’s have some fun as 
well ..as Helen and ,Fred. Now'in, the 
city, ’ ’ said Clarence, w’ith a patronizing 
air, “w'e have lots of fun pulling fruit, 
vegetables and flowers and taking gates 
off their posts. . Suppose ,w'e do that. ’ ’ 
“All right!” said Herbert, cracking 
his heels together.in evident delight. 

They told several.boys of their plan, 
who .were likewise willing. The boys 
could hardly wait till Saturday evening 
came, but at last it arrived. 

Mrs. Mason noticed the boys going to 
bed quite early, but did not think much 
about it. How'ever, they went upstairs 
and crawled out .onto the veranda, slid 
down tile railing, of the porch and ran 
to the barn, where. they found five boys 
awaiting them. 

They went to Blair’s first, and pulled 
all of liis garden truck, and his wife’s 
beautiful flowers. Thus they visited ten 
houses. 

“Say, boys, it ain’t so much fun as it 
was at first, is it?” said Dayie Ander¬ 
son. 

* ‘ Qk yes it is, Frank and I are having 
lots of fun, aren’t we, Frank?” said 
another small vo,ice. 

“Of course,” said his companion,but 
not just exactly thinking so. 

At last they came to .Grandma little! s 
small cottage, where . she had picked up 
a, living, she and her grandson. Of 
course none wished to.do her any. dam¬ 
age,. so they passed .by. 

They, had passed, her house, but where 
W'ere they going? Surely they would 
not go to Mr. Mason’s? Yes, that was 
the place they were going. 

‘ ‘ Oh, ’ ’ thought Herbert, ‘ 1 they will 
pull mamma’s plants too. I never thought 
of that. ’ ’ So he stole up to Clarence and 
asked him to leave,his mother’s plants 
alone. 

“Say, do you hear this baby? Herbert 
wants us to leave Aunt Alice’s things. 
We’ll not do it. By George, I say we’ll 
not do it. ’ ’ 

“No! no!” shouted the boys, “we’ll 
not stand that. We will do more damage 
than ever, won’t we. Just to think of 
pulling our own mother's things and 
leaving theirs alone. That’s too thin. ” 
“Well, I’m sure they did do more 
damage, for they took two gates off 
their hinges, put the buggy in the road 
and shook off all the peaches, besides 
damaging other things. Being tired 
they W'ent home, feeling worse than they 
had for some time, because the little 
man in their head said they had been 
doing wrong. Perhaps you say, “Who 
is the little man. ’ ’ Well, his name is 
Conscience. Of course Clarence had done 
this sort of thing so many times that he 
did not mind it. 

As Herbert lay in his bed he thought 
how mother and Helen had worked so 
hard raising their vegetables. What 
would his mother think when she saw 
the peaches ? The more he thought, tfle 
worse he felt, and at last he arose, dressed; 
himself and slid down the railing of the 
porch the second time that miserable 
night.- He got a sack and picked them 
up the best he could. Then thinking 
of the cabbage,he piled it in a row. He 
thought he could bury it to-morrow. | 


Alas ! he did not think of to-morrow be¬ 
ing Sunday. 

Herbert went back to bed, but not tq 
sleep. At last, about three o’clock, he 
fell asleep, but did not enjoy it one 
minute, for even in his sleep old Mr. 
Conscience was telling that it was 
wrong, all was wrong., Awaking at six 
he heard his father building the fire. 
What did he think, what did he say? 
Hearing his mother in the room below 
he could not stand it longer. So he 
dressed and went down, trembling from 
head to toe. Going to the dining-room 
he found his mother. What! was mother 
crying? 

Going to her, he told his story, i 
“Well, my little boy, when I saw 
everything torn up I didn’t know what 
to do. I just sat down and cried, I 
could not help it. .1: feel like whipping, 
but I know you are sorry; besides 
Clarence put the mischief in your head, 
to be sure. I’ll forgive you this time, 
but never again must my boy indulge in 
such harmful pranks. Run and call 
Clarence and Fred. ’ ’ 

Helen came down stairs and Mr. Mason 
came in the house, and Mrs. Mason tol 4 
them of the last night’s frolic. “I.don’t 
believe I’d whip them,” she continued. 

“Yes, but I will,” Mr. Mason said, 
firmly. 

After breakfast he said,“Now, I w'aut 
to know who w-as the beginner ,of this 
frolic, . as j’ou call it. ’ ’ 

“I was, ” Clarence answered truthful- I 

ly- 

“What made you do it?” 

“Because I wanted to have some fun. ** 
“Well, I’ll give 3-011 some pretty 
soon. 

“As for 3'ou, Herbert, when Clarence 
told of his fun, did 3'ou not know it was 
wrong, and tkajt it was wrong to help 
him do such mischief?” 

“I didn’t think,” W'as the answer. 

■ ‘Maybe you can think after this. Now 
I’ll tell you, boys, I hate to whip 3'om 
I never have whipped a child yet, but 
this is too much to let go by unheeded. 

I will hate to tell Aunt Mary that I had 
to whip her boy,, but, it must be so. ” 

He whipped pretty hard, and it had 
the right effect. Of course the other 
boys got paid the same wa3'. 

Clarence went home Monda3\. He was 
ashamed to stay longer. As for Herbert 
and the other boys they said, “No more 
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HALLOWEEN. 

MONO all the hoi Mays of the year, none is more 
clearly a relic of paganism, and none, 0 tempora, 
O mores/ more popular with our youths ana maidens, 
than All - Hallows eve, or Halloween. TJiis is the n ight 
when supernatural influences are all in the ascendency; 
when ghosts, if cheerfully minded, may “shriek and 
squeal about the streets,” and the small boy, tin re¬ 
proved, attack the privacy of his neighbor’s door with 
discarded cabbage and perfect impunity. 


Divination now attains its highest power, and the 
most occult mysteries, ordinarily .shrouded from the 
practical vision of the wise and prudent, unfold them¬ 
selves unhesitatingly for the delectation of lovelorn 
swain or timorous maiden, while the gift of catling 
spirits “from the vasty deep” may be accorded to any 
who desires the privilege. 

Nuts and apples seem to be the necessarj' concomi¬ 
tants of Halloween, and are in universal requisition ns 
mediums of communication between the spirits.and 
their interlocutors. Froin both Ireland and Scotland 
conic many of the curious rites, practised on this night. 
It is still one of the customs of those countries,/when, 
a young woman'would know what fate has in store 
for. her in a matrimonial .way, to put several* nuts 
upon the grate’, naming one for herself and the others 
for her lovers.- If a nut bursts or jumps, that lover 
wall prove unfaithful; if it blazes, lie has nil undying 
affection*for the person making the trial; \yhifc if the. 
nuts named after-the girl and'her lover burn evenly 
side by side, a lmppy marriage is certain/ to follow. 
Burns vividly portrays this custom in his “Hallow¬ 
een”: ../ 

“The anld cn id wife’s weel hoordet hits 
.. -Are.roun(L-nii*.round divided,. ,. f 
An’ tnonie Jade' anil lueses’ fares • 

Are there, that night decided: ' 

Some kindle, conthie, side )>y side, 

An’bum theglther trimly; 

Some start awa wi* snucio pride. 

And jump otit-oiver rhe phi mile 

Fa’ high thufniglit. 

“Jean slips in twn, wi' ten Me e’e, 

■Wlia’twaa siie wadtm tell; 

But this Is Jock, mi* tills is me, 

She says in to hersel: 

He bleez'd ower lier, an’ she ower 1dm, 

As they wad never nmir part; 

Till fufTJ ho started np the lum, 

And Jean had e’en a satr heart 

To see’t that night.” 


Another ancient Halloween custom still in 
vogue among the children is 10 suspend an 
apple by a string attached to its stem from 
the portiere rod or a screw in the ceiling. 
This being set twirling, each of the young¬ 
sters in turn is required to leap up and simleh 
at the apple with his teeth, without touch¬ 
ing his hands to it. Another favorite gnmo 
is to put apples in a tub, and then filling it 
half full of water, allow the children to duck 
their heads and catch the apples with their 
teeth. 

In addition to these are other games, 
weird and fearful, befitting the occasion. 
One of these is the celebrated spell of eating 
an apple before the looking-glass with the 
view of discovering the inquiring suitor in 
the act of peeping over her left shoulder. 

Burns thus describes a scene between a 
little maiden who would fain try the magic 
spell and her grandma, who was evidently 
much averse to suitors: 

*• Wee Jenny to her grmnric My* *. 

*Wiit ye go wt'me, gniniile? 

I’ll cat the tipple »t the glut**, 

I gut free Uncle Johnnie.’" 

To this proposal the old lady decidedly ob¬ 
jects, and 

“She fiifTt her pipe wl’nic n hint, 

In wrntli *he wns *ne vnp’rln, 

She nolic’t an,nn mde burnt 
lief braw new worecl npron 

Out thro’ (lint night. 

“‘Ye little ekclpIc-linitnerV face I 
liow datir you try *lc pporttn, 

A* seek the foul Thief ony piece, 

For him to pjwe your Inrtimc: 

Nn« doubt hut ye may get n night! 

(treat cause ye tine to fear it; 

For monks a ime tins gotten a fright 
Alt'lived niTdi'.l defucrut 

On sic n night.’ ” 

Doubtless the Indy had truth on her side, 
for it is a well-known fact that .many per¬ 
sons never recover from the effects of their 
own imagination, or some practical joke car¬ 
ried too far. 

Dating a tenspoonful of salt while walking 
down cellar backward with a lighted candle 
in oik: hand and a small mirror in the other 
is supposed to offer exceptional facilities for 
the “comingman "to “cast his shadow be¬ 
fore,” presenting his reflection if not him- 
self. 

Still another popular rite is to repent the 
following doggerel, meanwhile suiting the 
action to the words: 

“I cm** my shoes in the phnpc of n T, 

Hoping my triie-lovo will npiiunr unto mo— 
The color of his Imir, tlm suit he will wear 
The night he Is wedded lo mu." 

’ If, as sometimes happens, after all these 
various incantations, the “ looked for’’still 
holds himself aloof, it is but reasonable io 
suppose that “Kismet”has ordered, wisely 
or otherwise, that the devotee should re¬ 
main a spinster. 

Emma Haddock Telford. 
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HAI.I.OW-I/KN. 

A il*»T :i'k" wlui* »** tin- meaning of "Hallow. 
I 'rii." I'm iih ailing i' f.'n. mi railed Urause it 
i% tlit* r\riling In tmr •• Ml Saints* hay** in the old 
clnirrh rail ihiar. Hallow e'en ^ called also “All-Hu!* 
l.,u. i- Soil I I'li. and it* definition appears 

u In n if i- 'iiuj'h turned into Kiiglidt. “All Saints’ 
|*a * Ml llalluw- Kve is preliminary—Is 

• i'* ha\i been cupii d, or adapted. I»v tbr 
i-;ni\ .•»!•*! i*h. tr.nu fin* ancient Suluittiui' t«*>tIval of 
t *1.- lira .mu fils; a* May day \vn< ai tir^t an India* 
thill cl I’h i: - fU Hint' holiday* The tells celebrated 
lari. >*•/»«n/in* iX ,,v * hi) bv kindling sacred tires 
iiiui ini no i lt , in Scotland and tbe north of Kaigland, 

* \i n household kiudlld u big Upuilrc on AlMInllows 
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HALLOWE’EN. 

BY PHCENIX. 


“ Daisy, we’re all going nutting to-mor¬ 
row evenina. will von co ?” 

•* What for?" 

“ Day after is Hallowe’en, yon know, as 
one must have nuts, won't yon go ?'* 

“ Well, I suppose I will; May, is Charlie 
Danvier going? 1 ’ 

“ Yes,I suppose so." 

£ 44 Oh, what a nice time we shall have—” 

“ Yes, if it doesn't rain ; it always does 
yon know.” 

Bat the “dork of the weather" favored 
them with an exoeption this time, for 
the next day oarne round fair, and fonnd 
a large party under the green wood ready 
for the nuts. 

Daisy, a oity belle, was quite the rage at 
that qoiet village, and Oharlie Danvier was 
not the only one who had grown to like 
her society. This day he sat beBide her 
watching the soft white fingers that every 
now and then turned up some new trea¬ 
sure from the green moss,- she seeming 
from her exclamations of delight a very 
ohild. 

See, Mr. Danvier, see this dear little 
thing might have been the drinking-cup of 
• fairy. 

“Do you believe in fairies then?" he 
asked. “ I suppose you do not; but above 
all, do you believe in the mysteries of 
Hallowe’en?" 

“Well, candidly, I think I-da," . 

“Near here where we are sitting," Baid 
he, sitting close and whispering myste¬ 
riously to her, “ is a large oak-tree, stand¬ 
ing quite alone in the wood in front of it 
is a large pool.'* 

44 Dear me, how you frighten me." 

4 4 This tree and pool are enohanted. 
That is to say, Hallowe’en being a moon¬ 
light night, you stand with your back to 
tbis tree, and your face being reflected in 
the water, you will see your lover looking 
over you shoulder; only'you must go 
alone. 

44 1 should die of fright.” 

44 You have also the privilege of making 
a wish; bat, this must be done as the 
clook strikes twelve. Misa Daisy, I dare 
you go to-morrow night.” 

44 I'm not afraid." 

“ You would not dare to.” 

44 We will see,”—with a light laugh that 
brought Balph Newgate, who had been 
looking for her, to her side. 

“Well, Mr. Newgate." 

44 May X have the pleasure of driving 
you home ?'’ 

“ Thank yon.’* 

Charlie asked himself if it wan possible 
that she loved that man . “ That man" 

certainly loved her, there was no doubt 
about that is ha and he only want¬ 

ed a fair opportunity of putting his fate 
to the test, so he told himself; but some¬ 
how he had always put it off, till finding 
Daisy and Charlie Danvier so near to¬ 
gether, had determined him to stand this 
nonsense no longer. 

“ Miss Daisy,’”he asked, when they had 
reaohed the house and were seated in the 
parlor, “ would you like to live always in 
Danbury ? ,r 

44 Me live in Danbury ? Why no," inno¬ 
cently—“ I’m only here on a visit." 

44 Then you don’t like it here ?” 

“ Oh, yes, well enough, but to live here -" 

“Not even if you loved some one?” 
She was blushing furiously now. “ Daisy, 
my darling, do you love me well enough to 
marry me ? It has been my one wish to 
make you my wife.” 

From the beginning of this outbreak 
Daisy had sat in perplexed silence, quiet 
and motionless, not even repulsing his ad¬ 
vances. 

“ Answer me, Daisy, for Heaven’s sake 
answer 1" as she turned her white face to 
him. 

“Mr. Newgate," said ahe, through lips 
trembling and white, “Heaven only 
knows how willingly I would have spared 
yon this, and since yon have spoken I most 
tell you that this can never be.” 

They both sat in silence, he looking out 
of the window to hide the mute agony of 
his faoe, and she longing to comfort him, 
yet not knowing how. 

41 Daisy,” said he, 44 will you let me bid 
you good-bye here ? I think I will go to 
New York to-morrow.” 

She turned to him, the soft, bright eyes 
filled with tears. 

44 Oh, Balph, Balph, I liked you so well 
that I would have given anything in the 
world to have spared you this.” 

“ Will you let me kiss you good-bye ? I 
know I am asking for what belongs to 
some other man, but don’t make me leave 
you without a sign." 

He took the kiss and she gave it, sorrow¬ 
fully, and without the warmth and linger¬ 
ing that lovers kisses’ usually have, and 
then they parted, each heart sadder than 
when they first met 

Hallowe’en was to be a merry night in 
the little town of Danbury; all the men 
and girls were to meet at one of the houses, 
and after the usaal celebrations were over, 
each was to have some particular thing 
decreed for him or her to do. 

“ And you, Daisy, what shall we give 
you ? I think, as a stranger, it ought to 
be the enohanted oak.” 

44 So be it,” she replied, carelessly. 

4 * Well, as it is a quarter to twelve I 
think you had better go.” 

With a reluctant step she went to the 
door, and turning a little met Charlie Dan- 

Tier. 


44 Let me go too, Mias Daisy ?” 

14 No, it would spoil the ahann; you must 
stay.” 

She walked quickly on, a bright scarlet 
shawl thrown over her head. When she 
oame to the edge of the wood she stopped, 
shivering, but remembering that there 
was no time to lose, she hurried on, and 
in a few minutes found herself at the oak. 
Bhe stooped over the pool, gently stirring 
the water with her hand, waiting for the 
clook to strike twelve. Then, as the last 
stroke vibrated through the air, ahe lean¬ 
ed over and wished,— 

That Balph Newgate might be successful 
in all his desires, and that his life might 
be a happy and prosperous one. As she 
said these words, she fancied she heard a 
low groan in the trees behind her—but 
paying no attention, she leaned over again, 
watching for some sign on the snrfaoe of 
water. Then she thinfca she sees a dark 
Bhade in the water; and now she is sure 
that a head is there; she screams—and 


turning quiokly, finds herself face to faoe 
with Charlie Danvier! 

“Oh, Mr. Danvier, how could you 
frighten me so; end besides, you spoiled 
the spell; and now I am going away to¬ 
morrow, and shall never have another 
chance to try." V * 

She turns angrily front him, believing 
herself ont-witted for thaj Bake of enter- 
Uimag * «S%», 

for having believed ;OhaxBe Danvier. uhe 
stands at his side in silence, trying toJceep 
the tears of mortification from ^streaming' 
down her oheeka. V ':?W 

44 Won’t you forgive me, Daisy F* 
said he, with suppressed mirth in his 
eyes. 

44 No, never I I hate you." 

“Then you did not want to see my face 
shining above touts in the water?" He 
aees that ahe fir blushing furiously now!’ 
“You did want to—my own—my sweet!" 
and then somehow Charlie felt that his 
sins were forgiven him, and their betrothal 
was sealed under the oak. This time the 
reflection in the water Bhowing plainly that 
his head is above here. 

“How dreadful it would have been,” 
said he afterward, “if you had not mar¬ 
ried me; you would have had to answer 
for destroying every one’s faith in our won¬ 
derful oak.” 

44 1 am glad if I was the means of making 
their faith more steadfast,” said she. 
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HALLOWE’EN. 

BY HELEN ELLIOTT. 

The Barlowes were English, and, wherever 
they moved, kept up their English habits and 
customs. Mr. Barlowe was addicted to roast 
beef, plum pudding, and pale ale. I heard him 
say once, when he was in a speculative mood, 
that “ he supposed he could live without plum 
pudding, but, as for enduring existence with¬ 
out roast beef, that was out of the question.” 
And I believe him. I think he would have 
insisted upon having it, even in a community 
of vegetarians, where such a thing would be 
looked upon as an enormity. 

The Barlowes moved from England, first to 
India, which place Mr. Barlowe pronounced too 
hot; next to Halifax, Nova Scotia, where a 
residence of two years inclined him to think it 
too cold. My story now finds them settled in 
a Large town on the banks of the beautiful 
Ohio Kiver. 

The family consisted of five persons; the 
father, mother, and three daughters. The 
eldest, Kell, was twenty-one, fair-haired, blue¬ 
eyed, and with a cordial, joyous manner. 
Everybody admired and loved Nell Barlowe. 
The children in the neighborhood thought her 
an angel, and so did Ned Graham. Poor Ned! 
He and Nell had been engaged for two bright 
months, when they managed to quarrel about 
a photograph, which Nell had given to a friend. 
Ned said “she ought uot to give her photo¬ 
graph to any gentleman friend, young or old.” 
Nell said she “would do as she liked.” So 
Master Ned marches down town the same 
evening, gets a commission as lieutenant, and 
leaves the place, without bidding Nell good- 
by. My lady cried incessantly for two days. 
Ned’s sister, Anna, called on Nell to scold her 
for sending Ned into the army, found how dis¬ 
heartened she was, soothed her, and promised 
to arrange matters. 

The second daughter, Lou, was the opposite 
of Nell in every respect. She had black hair 
and eyes, her manners were stately, and her 
disposition so reticent that persons on first ac¬ 
quaintance were apt to call her haughty. 

East of all, Miss Maud, aged ten. 

One holiday in particular the Barlowes loved 
to keep, as it seemed to bring them nearer to 
their far-off English home, and that wns Hal¬ 
lowe’en. Their custom was to give a children’s 
party on that night, ostensibly for Maud; but, 
as Nell planned it, saw that it was carried 
through, and entered into the enjoyment of the 
children with as much . heart and spirit as if 
she were a child herself, I am of the opinion 
that the party was for;Nell, and no one else. 

This Hallowe’en I speak of finds Nell at the 
front door, the entrance barred by a broom to 
keep the witches ont, and encouraging a group 
of little girls to step over it, which they do in 
great glee, raising their feet unnecessarily high. 
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Except one, Lulu Beck, who sits on the top 
step disconsolately, refusing to enter, and more 
afraid of the broom than she is of the witches. 
After some coaxing, and finding it useless, Nell 
carries the broom away, and allows the child 
entrance in the usual manner. 

Then they proceed with the business of the 
evening. The first duty to he performed is to 
pull molasses candy. Nell waits on a dozen 
little ones at once, and pulls a piece of candy 
for half as many more. Lulu, always in trou¬ 
ble, winds a piece of hers in a half-hardened 
state around her neck, where it seems inclined 
affectionately to remain, in spite of all Nell’s 
efforts to remove it. The candy at last iB done; 
braided, twisted, and put into innumerable 
shapes. Most of the girls wrapping theirs up 
with many coverings of paper, and undoing it 
every two minutes to take a bite. 

Now for “Snap-dragon.” Nell brings in a 
platter heaped up with raisins. She pours 
some alcohol on them, and sets it on fire. As 
soon as it burns well, the girls snatch at the 
raisins, whirling the little fire-balls through the 
air; and, when they fall, scrambling for them, 
not caring in the least for their having been on 
the floor. Nell watches this game anxiously, 
and is rather glad when it is concluded. 

“What shall we do next?” the children cry. 

“Wo will tell fortunes now,” says Nell. 
She puts nuts on the fire to burn, in order to 
find ont who loves them best. She tells their 
fortunes by pouring hot lead in a tumbler of 
water, and by cards. But the best way of all 
is this: She brings a basin of water into the 
room, a pan of ashes, and the wing of a goose, 
and sets them on the floor. A little girl has 
her eyes bandaged, the rest looking on joy¬ 
ously. The position of the basin, etc., is 
changed, and the child is to grope her way to 
one of them. If she puts her hand into the 
ashes, she will dio an old maid; if she touches 
the wing of the goose, she will marry an old 
man; if it is the water, she will marry for 
love. Molly Guild, after making a prodigious 
flourish in the air, just tips the ashes with the 
ends of her fingers, without resting in them, 
and plunges them boldly, almost up to her 
elbow, in the water. 

“What does that mean?” the girls ask of 
Nell. 

“That means,” says Nell, oracularly, “that 
she won’t get married until late in life, but she 
will marry for love at last.” 

Lulu, when it comes h|rturn, grasps a whole 
handful of ashes. 

“AhI ha!” sing out the children, “Lulu i3 
to be au old maid.” 

“I won’t 1” says Lulu, defiantly. 

One t girl oversets the basin of water, which 
puts an end to the fortune-telling. 

“Now,” Molly Guild proposes, “Nelly, go 
down the cellar stairs backwards, and try if you 
can see your sweetheart over your shoulder.”. 
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If ell demurs at first, but to please the children 
at last consents. There are no cellar stairs in 
the house, but those descending into the base¬ 
ment will do as well. In the entry below there 
are three doors. The one on the right hand 
belongs to the kitchen, that on the left to the 
coal-cellar, and the one opposite the stairs, 
having its upper part of glass, leads into the 
garden. They turn off the gas for the two 
entries, and Hell begins to go down Btairs 
backwards in solemn silence, the children 
crowding round the banisters at the top, gig¬ 
gling and pushing each other. She reaches the 
last step, and turns her head, when a pair of 
warm lips are pressed to hers. With a loud 
scream, Hell rushes up stairs and into the par¬ 
lor, the children dying, too, like leaves before 
the Wind. Hell is as much scared as they. 

“Helly I Hellyl” calls a familiar voice, and 
Lieutenant Ned Graham puts his handsome 
head in at the door. 

What a joyful surprise I Hell is so surprised, 
in fact, that she kisses him before all the little 
girls, and immediately feels immensely ashamed 
of having done it. “ How did you come there, 
Ned?” she asks him. 

“I heard from mother that you were having 
a Hallowe’en party,” he answered, “and 
thought I would steal round by the glass door, 
and see what yon were doing. When I saw 
you going down stairs backwards, Hell, I knew 
what you were at; you know we have often 
talked of it. Bnt don’t let me spoil the sport. 
We will have time enough to talk over every¬ 
thing; I have come home on a furlough.” 

“Hell is going to make a fate cake,” here in¬ 
terrupted Holly Guild, “ and I wish she would 
begin now.” 

“Yes, do, Helly,” says Ned, “and I will 
help yon eat it. How is it made ?” 

“ You mix an egg-shell full of butter, and one 
of sugar, and one of dour together,” explains 
Holly, “and bake it over the fire. Nobody 
must laugh or say a word while it is doing, and 
then you dream over a piece of it." 

She looks so serious about it that He'd laughs. 
Helly sets to work; and, after various failures 
on the part of the children to keep silence, 
owing to Ned’s mischievousness, manages to 
bake a cake in the griddle over the dre. It is 
then cut up; all the girls take a piece, apd 
make a wish over it. Ned takes bis along 
with the rest, with such an awe-struck expres¬ 
sion that it is beyond the power of a human 
being not to laugh. 

Supper is just over when some one rings the 
hell, and all simultaneously glanceatthe clock, 
Half-past ten I Who would have thought it sc 
late? The servants arrive for the children, 
and the bustle of departure takes place. The 
girls, crowd round Helly to kiss her good-night 
every one bnt Lulu, who is discovered, after s 
search, in the next room, sitting in a corner. 


her face in her hands, and cryiug in a business¬ 
like manner truly heart-rending, f 

“What is the matter, dear Lulu?” asks 
Helly, caressingly. 

“ Why,” sobs Lulu, “ Molly Guild says I am 
to be an old maid sure now,aad wear spectacles, 
and have red hair like Hiss Simpson.” 

“Nonsense 1” exclaims Nelly. “How is 
your hair ever going to turn red when it is 
dark brown now? And, besides, you have 
not dreamed on yonr fate cake, yet; perhaps 
that will tell you differently.” 

Lulu listens comforted, and concludes, after 
a second’s deliberation, to defer her lamenta¬ 
tions until she has further revealings from fate. 

“ Come and take breakfast with us to-mor¬ 
row, Lulu, and tell us your dream,” says 
Nelly, kindly, wijth the parting kiss. “And 
you come too,” nodding to Ned, who is standing 
near. 

How, I will not follow all this young conple 
have to say to each other, else my story will 
be as long as Ned was getting to the,garden 
gate. 

Next morning at breakfast, after the chatter 
had somewhat subsided, Helly turned to Lain, 
who was seated at her right hand according to 
promise. “What did you dream, Lulu?” 

“I dreamed I married a princess,” answered 
Lulu, radiantly, whereat they all laughed. 

“And I dreamed,” said Neel, “that I came 
home on a furlough, and married a certain 
young lady before my stay was out. What do 
you think of that for a dream, Hr. Barlowe?” 

“ Rubbish 1” growled Mr. Barlowe, under his 
breath, and, I am sorry to say, with his month 
full. 

“ Hot rubbish, is it, Mrs. Barlowe ? I think 
my dream ought to come true.” 

Mrs. Bariowe smiled assent. She regarded 
this young man, the son of her husband’s old 
friend, with motherly affection, and the match 
was the dariing wish of her heart. So, between 
the two, by dint of laughing appeal and cogent 
reasoning, they soon induced Mr. Barlowe to 
give his consent to Ned’s plan. Nell’s ap¬ 
proval was not asked, but she did not appear 
much aggrieved thereby. 

Only flvejdays for preparation 1 Fancy the 
bustle and confusion 1 For Nell declared that 
everything must be done for her that could be 
done in so short a time. How the girls and 
their mother flew round, worrying over the 
sewing-girls, dress-makers, confectioners, etc. I 

At last all was finished, and the eventful 
evening had arrived. With it the guests, 
bridesmaids, flowers,! clergyman, and last, but 
not least, the bridal dress reached home in 
time. In which Nelly descended to the parlor, 
in a glory of lace, orange flowers, and white 
veil, looking her loveliest, and knew she did, 
too, the little witoh 1 As for how Ned looked, 
that is a matter of no consequence, the bride is 
always the chief attraction. 
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The wedding vows were uttered, the ring 
safe and secure on Kell’s finger, and Bhe re* 
ceived, half-smiling, half-tearful, the congratu¬ 
lations of parents and friends. The supper 
next received due attention from the guests, for 
the hour of the evening train had approached 
unaccountably fast; and Kelly, hardly more 
than glancing at the table, hastily changed her 
dress for a gray travelling suit, and bade good- 
by to all, returning once again to give that 
dear mother, whose loving care had watched 
over her through infancy and youth, another 
and last kiss. 

How shall I describe the parting of the mnr- 
ried lovers, when, Hed’s furlough at an end, 
he was obliged to return to the army? My 
pen fails me. Kelly sat on the sofa in the par¬ 
lor, declaring, between sobs, “that she knew 
Ked would be killed, aud she would never see 
him again 1” 

Ked wore mnch the same expression on his 
face that he would have had, if he had been 
attending his own funeral. 

Last strapping of trunks 1 Soothing Kelly 1 
Hand-shaking and kisses all round. “God 
bless you, my boy 1” “Good-by, my darling, 
darling little wife I!’’ 

Oh! dismal 1 I leave you to imagine the 
rest. When the last hand-shake was over, and 
the carriage had disappeared down the street, 
no one daring to watch it for fear of ill luck, 
Kell went up stairs. Mother Barlowe sat at 
the window, staring at the houses opposite, 
and Father Barlowe marched up and down 
the room in solemn silence for half an hour. 
Mother Barlowe then ascended the stairs, 
with the intention of comforting Kelly, if pos¬ 
sible, knocked unavailingly at her door, and 
returned to assume the same position as before. 
Another silence, and Lou went on the same 
errand. 

“ Why is she gone so long, I wonder?" said 
Mr. Barlowe, moving restlessly about, feeling 
much, hut as incapable of affording consola¬ 
tion as a big brown bear. Another march, aud 
then Father Barlowe walked with resolute 
steps into the dining-room, and up to the side¬ 
board, where he unfastened a bottle of pale 
ale, and, after some demonstration on the part 
of cork and foam, he managed to fill a goblet 
brimming full. This he carried to Kelly, and 
commanded her with a grim air, slightly tinc¬ 
tured with pity, to drink, which Kelly did, ap¬ 
preciating the intention. 

From this date Kelly lived, the long winter 
through, chiefly on letters. Good, long letters 
they were, truly, of twelve, sixteen, and eigh¬ 
teen pages; arriving irregularly, sometimes 
three or four in a week, at others six together, 
and an interval without any. The closing 
week of May came, and Kelly bad had no letter 
for ten days, but as that had happened several 
times before, she did not feel uneasy. Six 


weeks had passed, and still no letters, neither 
bad his family received word from him. Kelly 
doubled the number of her own, and sent mes¬ 
sages by friends to Ked. At the end of two 
months she became seriously alarmed. The 
family Tead the papers diligently, gleaning up 
every item concerning the regiment. 

One morning a gentleman called, whom Kelly 
remembered as a friend of Ked’s. She hurried 
to the parlor with the card irfher hand, inquir¬ 
ing, almost before they had exchanged the 
usual civilities, whether he was direct from 
the army, aud if he had brought a letter from 
Ked. 

Mr. Holcombe regarded her so compassion¬ 
ately, and hesitated so long in his answer, that 
Kelly said, with blanched face, “ If you have 
any ill news to tell me, pray tell it quickly.” 

Thus pressed, Mr. Holcombe told his tale, 
with much circumlocution, and sundry breaks. 
He said that Ked had been sent with a com¬ 
pany as guard to a wagon train some miles 
from Battle Creek, Tennessee, and while rest¬ 
ing with the men under the trees of a farm¬ 
yard, a dash bad been made upon them by the 
enemy. A fight had ensued, and the enemy 
proving victorious, our men fled. Ked had 
never turned up, and whether wounded-or dead 
no one knew. 

Kelly listened to this story much relieved, 
and turning to her mother, who was just en¬ 
tering, calmly repeated it, evidently determined 
to believe that no harm had happened to her 
husband. Kow, Mrs. barlowe settled imme¬ 
diately to the fact that the worst had come to 
pass. 

Mr. Holcombe took his leave, glad that he 
had not been obliged to witness a trying scene. 

Kell, on her father’s return home, besought 
him to take her to Tennessee to find Ked, who 
was wounded, she was sure, and needed her 
care. 

Mr. Barlowe endeavored to dissuade her from 
the journey, told her he would go himself, and 
do all that was necessary, but to no purpose. 
Kelly declared her place was by her suffering 
husband’s side. Therefore, they made ready 
what little they needed, and the morning found 
them on the train bound for Tennessee. Ko 
food passed Kelly’s lips, no sleep came to her 
eyes. The train, although moving swiftly, 
seemed to her to creep. Hurry! hurry! was 
the sole thought of her mind. 

The locality reached at last, they tried to 
find the house themselves from Mr. Holcombe’s 
description, travelled miles in the wrong di¬ 
rection, listened to a story abont an entirely 
different man, and were obliged to retrace their 
steps. 

The regiment Ked had belonged to was en¬ 
camped, with others, at Battle Creek. They 
sought the captain of his company there, and 
he went back with them to the house where 
he had last been seen. 
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The woman who owned the house was very 
kind. She told the group that an officer, 
answering the description Kelly gave, had 
been wounded on the day of the skirmish, two 
months previous, and had died there. That he 
had been buried with some dead in a trench. 
Kelly gave a groan of anguish. The woman 
further said she would show them where, if 
they liked ; had supposed that the gentleman, 
despite his Northern uniform, belonged to the 
Southern army. Kelly made a move towards 
the door, and the rest of the party followed. 

Their hostess led them across the yard in 
front, and to the edge of a cornfield separated 
from the dnsty road by a crooked rail-fence. 
In a corner of this fence Kell’s quick eye de¬ 
scried a wide mound, on top of which a couple 
of purple thistles flaunted, half-concealing a 
forlorn little board, on whose sides were painted 
in black letters the names of the dead. The 
blazing noon-day sun was pouring his blinding 
rays on this dreary scene. 

Ah me I this was the last Testing-place of 
gallant, brown-eyed, laughter-loving Ked. The 
wretched little widow laid her head down 
among the parched grass and wept bitter tears, 
tears like dropB of blood. The eyes of the 
lookers-on grew dim, and Mr. Barlowe ab¬ 
stractedly gathered a handful of thistles and 
feathery white flowers, kept afterwards by his 
daughter all her life. 

UseleBS to try and take the body up out of a 
grave of fifteen, to bury in the cemetery at 
home, as hod been Mrs. Barlowe’s tearful sug¬ 
gestion. The Southern woman cared for Kelly 
as a mother might have done. “ Poor lamb I” 
she called her. Ned’s uniform, penknife, re¬ 
volver and leather belt had been left in her 
possession. These she returned to Kelly, re¬ 
fusing aught in pay, good soul. A pocket of 
the coat contained two old letters of Nelly’s, 
and one of Ned’s to her, begun in pencil. 

The two, father and daughter, turned their 
faces homeward, there to be received by the 
sympathizing mother, upon whose bosom Kelly 
poured out all her sorrow. Grief, fatigue, and 
fasting combined, made her ill, and she hoped 
in her despair that she would die. But this 
was only the momentary wish of a sick mind 
and heart. For Kelly was a Christian, anxious 
to perform her duty for the love of God, and 
knowing that there was much for her to do in 
the world, even though her bright hopes were 
laid in the dust, and she should never have 
another happy hour. Neither was she of a 
selfish disposition, inclined, because of her own 
despondenoy, to throw a gloom over the family 
circle. No, she took her place among them as 
soon aB she was able, trying to pursue her 
nsual occupations with as much interest as 
she could master. Thanking with wan smiles 
the unwearied efforts of parents and sisters to 
turn her thoughts from the one subject, and 
raise her spirits. 


With such pale cheeks and dresBed in the 
deepest mourning, Bhe looked like a fadinglily. 
Mr. Barlowe watched his favorite daughter 
with wistful eyes, doing for her kind things ij 
various odd ways. For the drooping of his 
fair-haired Kelly saddened him. 

Lulu Beck spent a great deal of her time 
with Kelly, consoling and petting her in her 
childish fashion, saying sometimes in a sage 
little whisper, “I know that Ked is' not dead; 
I am sure he will come back again.” Sending 
with the words such a thrill through Kelly’s 
heart, that it was almost more than she could 
bear. 

The summer months wore on, oppressive 
days of heat and languor. Kelly grew more 
and more fragile, and with failing health her 
courage was fast waning away, despite her 
brave endeavors to bear with fortitude the 
trial God bad sent her. 

On the 31st of October a severe headache 
obliged her to remain in bed, sorely against her 
will. Through her mind revolved continually 
the events of the past year, that miserable 
grave in the South bolding its place as the 
predominant image. Compelling herself to 
rise, although still far from well, she joined 
the family, seeking relief by companionship 
from distracting thought. 

At dusk she seated herself near the door in 
the parlor, which opened immediately upon the 
gnrden. With her hand covering her face, ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, time passed unheeded, until, 
feeling a gentle touch on her shoulder, she 
looked up with a start. The gas had been lit, 
and Bulu was standing before her, with a huge 
ball of yarn hugged up to her breast. A ball 
that Lulu had been working at the livelong 
day, winding three together, belonging to her 
grandmother, to produce this one. She fancied, 
child-like, that much of the charm lay in the 
largeness of the ball. 

“What are you going to do with that, 
dearie?” inquired Nelly. 

“Why, don’t you remember, Kelly?” an¬ 
swered Lulu. “It is Hallowe’en. You take 
the end of this worsted in your hand, and roll 
the ball into the dark, and your true love will 
lift it.” 

Kelly put her hand before her eyes, and the 
tears trickled down her cheeks. Lulu did not 
notice her emotion. She placed the yarn in 
Kelly’s hand, and shut the fingers upon it one 
by one; then gave the ball a slight push, which 
sent it rolling off of Kelly’s lap, and, giving a 
whirl or two, disappeared out of the door. 

Lulu heard it thump softly on each step as 
it fell on it, and also heard a step upon the 
gravel. The child was standing with her little 
neck leaned forward, listening eagerly; and,at 
this sound, Kelly straightened herself, and, 
putting her hand on Lulu’s bead, watched the 
door breathlessly. The yarn slackened, and 
then drew taut, as the sailors say, as though 
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some one bad lifted the ball, and drawn it to 
him. Nearer and nearer advanced the well- 
known step; and, when the dear old face of 
Ned, haggard and pale as a ghost, appeared at 
the door, Nelly stretched her arms towards 
him, gasped “Ned I” and fainted. 

The ghost, if ghost it were, walked into the 
room, and raised the insensible form in his 
arms, retreating with it to the sofa, where he 
sat down with her head upon his shoulder. 

Lulu, at this, fled affrighted into the other 
parlor, uttering, as she went, piercing little 
screams. 

The alarmed household rushed to the rescue, 
to ffnd Ned bending anxiously over Nelly, and 
half-fearing that his sudden return had caused 
her death. But happiness never kills anyone, 
and Nelly soon recovered. 

Oh! the scene that ensued, and the joy of 
that family I Mr. Barlowe shook Ned’s hand 
with such a hearty pressure that his friendly 
digits left black and blue marks on the unfor¬ 
tunate member for weeks after. A tear actu¬ 
ally hopped to that good man’s eye, traversed 
the broad expanse of cheek, and lodged on the 
toe of his boot. His next movement was to 
leave the house for a few moments, returning, 
ere long, hatless and panting, with Ned’s 
widowed mother and two young sisters to add 
their affectionate welcome and delight to the 
general happiness. 

And now I must tell how Ned happened to 
come back at all. It seems that be really was 
wounded on the day of the skirmish, though 
not severely, and was immediately sent to 
prison. But, before his departure, a soldier, 
who had fancied Ned’s clothes and effects, 
made him exchange them for bis old rags. 

This soldier bad a slight attack of hemor¬ 
rhage of the lungs in the morning, brought on 
by the excitement of the fight. Ned supposed 
it must have increased, and that he died that 
very afternoon, and no doubt was buried in the 
trench. The woman who had charge of the 
bouse that eventfnl noon was not the same one 
who was so kind to Nelly. Hence the cause 
of the mistake. Ned, with others, had made 
his escape from prison, and, with the aid of a 
friend that he had found in a Southern village, 
had been enabled to proceed straight home. 
Another kiss ended the narrative. 

“ O Nelly I" said Luin, giving her a smother¬ 
ing embrace, “I brought Ned back again. If 
I were you, I would keep Hallowe’en every 
year as long as I lived.” 

“Indeed, I will,” said Nelly, smiling. And 
so she did. 
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cently In some parts of the United States, 
observed with religious ceremonies. Ceme¬ 
teries were visited and floral tributes of¬ 
fered to the dead. We may not determine 
with certainty the origin of the observance 
of All Hallow's Eve, or Halloween, whether 
it was the harvest feast of the Druids, as 
has been stated, or a pagan religious festi¬ 
val. Doubtless it is allied to the “Wal- 
purgen Night" of the Germans, the "Witch 
Festival" or the assembling of evil spirits. 

During the middle ages the hours before 
midnight were superstltlously regarded as 
the season when spirits from the visible and 
invisible world were abroad. It was be¬ 
lieved that on this night alone the spirits 
of men were detached from the body, and 
possessed a potent power for evil. 

Halloween is now recognized as an even¬ 
ing for sport, and be it said with shame, a 
time for injurious practical jokes and mis¬ 
chievous pranks. Under cover of Halloween 
are perpetrated deeds which would be re¬ 
garded by the perpetrators as wicked at any 
other time. 

If the attention of young people were 
wisely directed, and their thoughts judi¬ 
ciously turned In the direction of sur¬ 
prises which were pleasing and helpful, in¬ 
stead of a source of annoyance and morti¬ 
fication, would they not anticipate with as 
much zest, and enjoy the time as well If 
not better? Young people more often of¬ 
fend from lack of thought, than from evil 
Intent or purpose. 

Shall I tell what some little friends of 
mine did last Halloween? They tied a bas¬ 
ket of nuts from the old hlokory and chest¬ 
nut trees in the pasture to the door knob 
of the little brown house, where Jimmie 
Wood had lain with a broken leg through 
all the bright October .days—and a mam¬ 
moth bunch of “yarbs" to old Aunt Kate*s 
latch-string, who had the "rheumatics so 
awful bad” she couldn't take her customary 
strolls through the fields to gather them. 
“Bless de Lord," she exclaimed as she 
opened the door in the morning. “He hasn't 
forgot old Aunt Kate, here’s all dese beau¬ 
tiful yarbs I’se been longin’ for." 

To the outside casing of Mrs. James’ bed¬ 
room window was fastened a huge bouquet 
of chrysanthemums, where she could see It 
on awakening. To her great grief Mr. Pel- 
ton's pigs broke into her little flower gar¬ 
den, rooted up and destroyed her cherished 
flowers. 

All around Hllory Tompkins’ porch was 
placed a row of pumpkins, big pumpkins and 
little pumpkins, in imposing array, for had 
not Hllory been heard to say with well nigh 
tears In his eyes, “No pumpkin ptes for me 
this winter, the pesty bugs haw killed all 
my pumpkin vines." 

But enough—like or equal opportunities 
for happy surprises may be found in every 
community. Isn’t there more fun in these 
than in hanging gates on trees? or mounting 
wagon wheels on the cupola of barns or 
outbuildings? or running buggies into the 
creek? 

Try it, my young friends, and see. 


HALLOWEEN. 

BY SABAH E. WILCOX 

All Saints or All Hallow’s day occurs the 
1st of November, and takes Its origin from 
the conversion in the seventh century of 
the Pantheon at Rome, into a Christian 
place of worship, and Us dedication to the 
Virgin Mary and the martyrs. The original 
observance was on May 1, but for some un¬ 
known reason was subsequently changed to 
Nov. 1, and designated “Feast of All 
Saints." 

The spirits of the dead, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the unseen world, have for ages 
been associated with the day. It is now in 
some Cathollo countries, and was until re¬ 
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■ reveal to you tlie name of your future 
conjugal partner. ’' Tlie seal is broken, 

) and each in turn reads his own name 

■ with the prefix Mrs. 

f Each lassie before being ushered into 
the parlor maj'' be given a cabbage leaf 
> by the one who has charge of the enter- 

■ tainmeut, with the request that she de¬ 
posit it in a bag prepared for the pur¬ 
pose. Immediately before refreshments 
are announced each laddie is to take a 

! ^ ea f from the bag, and the name attached 
• indicates his table partner. 

The'lighted candle proved to be a very 
amusing game for a gay company of 
young people last Halloween. 

A lighted candle was placed on a table 
iu the center of a large room. Several 
of the company were [then blindfolded 
and with hands clasped behind were 
turned around three times and started in 
the direction of the candle to blow it 
out. The failure to do this after many 
attempts was very ridiculous, and can 
be imagined better than described. 

The “Magic Spell” is broken at mid¬ 
night. “Ghost Fire” being an appropri¬ 
ate closing. On a table iu the center of 
the room is placed a dish of salt saturat¬ 
ed with alcohol. Tights are extinguished, 
and. in silence all join hands, forminga 
circle around the table. The alcohol is 
lighted, filling the room with a peculiar 
wierd bluish light, which is very sug¬ 
gestive of ghosts and goblins—the clock 
strikes twelve—the flame dies away, and 
| Halloween is over. Sarah E. Wilcox. 


Halloween Games. 

Halloween or All Hallow Eve which 
occurs October 31st was originally a 
heathen festival, later it was regarded as 
the one night of the year when witches, 
goblins and demons were let loose and 
stalked abroad in forest and field. Now 
it is celebrated simply as a time for fun 
and frolic, a time especially for quaint 
devices for fortelling the future. 

Tricks and games which annoy or 
cause unpleasantness should find no 
place at Halloween, only harmless 
pastimes and innocent amusements. 

“Haling” is an old Scotch game. If 
the night is fine several of the company 
are led blindfolded to the garden where 
cabbage grows, and bidden to pull and 
carry one to the house, where the blind 
is removed and the “oracle” tells each 
one’s fortune. The dimensions of the 
cabbage indicate that of the future 
sweetheart, the amount of earth adhering 
to,the roots indicates poverty or wealth, 
if the cabbage is cracked a divorce may 
ie expected. 

After carefuly scrutinizing the palm 
if each gentleman the “oracle” with 
nutterings retires, and in a short time 
urns, handing to each a sealed envelope 
reclaiming in solemn tone: “I hereby 
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Halloween Games. 

The demonstrations on Halloween 
have been handed down through heathen 
traditions and “’Twas then the vestal 
fires in hallowed temples burned.” 

In Scotland and in Spain Halloween 
was the evening preceding All Saints 
day, and was one of religious rejoicing. 

In America Halloween has long been 
a time of general fun-making,and parties 
to celebrate that evening are becoming 
very popular. In our own early times 
the superstitious were on the alert and 
full of dread because of the expected 
ghosts and witches. 

This is an Autumn feast, and the 
amusements are all more or less depend¬ 
ent upon the products of this season. 

The tick tack on the window pane, 
accompanied with the rattle of the corn, 
hint of passing spirits, and the dull thud 
of cabbage against the outside door 
may, too, have the suggestion ‘‘Look 
out or the goblins will get you ! ” 

I will tell you of some of the games 
your parents enjoyed. You may want 
to try some of them. 

Whatever is rude or brings harm or 
much inconvenience to others should be 
ignored. Such savors of ill breeding 
and brings to light a barrenness of true 
ideas of living. 

The success of an evening of these 
games will depend much upon the well 
made arrangements previous to the 
gathering of the party. 

An amusing reception can begin the 
evening. Those who receive should be 
disguised in some simple way, and the 
guests should also come in some mysteri¬ 
ous dress. Some one in ordinary cos¬ 
tume should assist. Showing those who 
arrive to the dressing-room and then to 
the room in which all will gather. If 
there is music of any sort provided, 
companions can be chosen for a march 
or some other entertainment which will 
call out the couples. At the close of this 
the faces can be revealed and the real 
choice made known. 

Pretty apples should be labeled with 
names of the persons present, and float¬ 
ed in two pans of water; those with the 
ladies names in one pan for the gentle¬ 
men to select and those in the other 
having the names of the opposite sex 
for the ladies. These should be secured 
with a penknife opened and firmly held 
between the teeth. Two or three trials 
might be permitted. The apples could 
be reserved for the refreshment-hour 
when there should be pop-corn, nuts 
and candy. A prize cake, in which has 
been baked an inexpensive ring will af¬ 
ford great interest. The one who gets 
the ring is designated for an early mar-, 


riage. During the social hour pliilo- 
penas should be eaten as well as the 
apples which will furnish seeds for for- 
tn.-.-e tell : -ig—counting the seeds as fol¬ 
lows . “One I love, t\yp I love, three] 
love I say, four I love with all my heart, 
five I east away, six he loves, soven she 
loves, eight both iove; nine he comes, 
ten he tarries; eleven he courts and 
twelve he marries.” 

If the evening is pleasant fortunes can 
be told to those who are blindfolded and 
led to the garden where each makes a 
selection, without the use of the eyes, 
and takes it in to the “reveuler of se¬ 
crets.” Happy or unhappy marriages 
are foretold; very imperfect selections 
tell of divorce. 

A mock wedding can be put upon the 
one who has the prize ring from the 
cake. 

Much laughter will result from an at¬ 
tempt to pin a tail upon a paper donkey 
that has none, but is secured to the wall 
for operations. Several tails are distrib¬ 
uted and those having them are blind¬ 
folded and led to the side of the room 
and after being turned around three 
times proceed to properly pin on the 
severed tail. The one who does the most 
successful work should be given a prize. 

Lighted candles may be placed in a 
line to be blown out by blindfolded 
persons. 

Now,- it will be nearly time for separa¬ 
tion and the ghost stories must be told 
in a dark or nearly dark room; some¬ 
times a lurid light is furnished by using 
some of the powders prepared for that 
purpose at the drug stores. 

More practical If a fund is desired 
charges can be made for the chosen ap¬ 
ples and the pieces of the cake. 

Should none of these games be used I 
hope something better will be instore 
for the Stockman readers. S. 
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Halloween in Gra’ma’s Time. 

Gra’saa lives in an aged gray stone 
house of primitive design nestled at the 
foot of the mountain, with a strong 
barrier of timbered land to the east. 
Thus she has spent her seventy years of 
existence, sheltered from nature’ s blasts, 
and in the seclusion exempt from the 
world’s passing strife. From such peo¬ 
ple we learn more accurately the history 
of “Auld Lang Syne” than from any 
other class. 

Gra’ma’s history dates back over fifty 
years ago, when the young folks of a 
couple of families would start (on the 
evening of October 31) and stealthily try 
to surprise the next neighbor by throw- 
:Ving cabbages, walnuts, corn, etc., against 
the doors. They would then run in all 
directions. The part of the inmates was 
to catch the. assailants, who in turn 
pressed their captors into their ranks 
and proceeded to the next house. 

‘‘This country, ” said Gra’ma, ‘‘was 
more thickly settled iii them dayathan 
now; an’ it waSn’t long till we had a 
right smart crowd. The remainder of 
the evening was spent in telling each 
other’s' fortunes, playing tricks on our 
neighbors, ah’ such was the rule then 
that w-e would feel slighted if w’e didn’t 
find something out of place on the 
morning of November 1st. ’ ’ 

Gra’ma paused in her knitting, and 
pinning her yarn securely to the ball, 
deliberately watched it untwist. Again 
resuming her knitting she continued her 
story, for Gra’ma can talk best to the 
accompaniment of knitting needles. 

‘ ‘ I mind as well as if it was yesterday 
when we w-ent out an’ found the bosses 
in the cow lot, an’ a pore old muley cow- 
running through the horse stable wjth 
daddy’s saddle on, the pommel turned 
toward her tail—but I promised to tell 
you of our fortunes that evening. Betsy 
Briggs, whose folks came from Scotland, 
said : ‘Let’s go. to the garden an’ try our 
fortunes. ’ This w-as done by blindfold¬ 
ing about half the crowd, the other half 
- would lead them to the garden, ah’ each 
blindfolded person would pull a cab¬ 
bage. These we brought to the house, 
an’, removin’ the blinds from our eyes, 
proceeded to read our fortunes. 

‘‘Betsy’s cabbage was tall, straight 
and the pith pleasant to the the taste. 
She interpreted it thus: She would 
marry a tall man; the straightness of 
the plant meant both personal appear¬ 
ance and straightforwardness of charac¬ 
ter. The amount of earth on the roots 
the comparative amount of wealth he 
would possess. • The taste of the pith in¬ 
dicated the temper of her future ‘hus¬ 
band, an’ surely no gipsy could ’ave 


told a truer fortune, for she married 
well. 

“But pore Mary Pearson’s cabbage 
was crooked an’ ill-favored in every 
w-ay. She married a drunken sailor 
who made her life miserable for a few 
years, then ran off to sea an’ left her to 
keer for a family of small children. 

‘ ‘ We tried several other charms, such 
as puttin’ an egg or apple in front of 
the wide fireplace for each person pres¬ 
ent, an’ when each apple or egg required 
turnin’, in order to cook the other half 
or keep it from burnin’, the future com¬ 
panion of the person to whom the egg 
belonged would appear in person and 
turn the egg. The virtue of this charm 
depends on all keeping quiet, but where 
will you find a crowd of young people 
who can all keep perfectly still? 

“So these all failing we decided to 
try something more darin’—that of 
throwin’ a ball of blue yarn, it must 
be blue, for blue is the color of true love 
—into an old waste house (in our case 
it was an old cabin in the thicket). Re¬ 
tainin’ the loose end we wind it into a 
ball again, at the same time repeatin’ : 
‘I wind on, who winds off?’ Burin’ the 
windin’ an’ unwindin’ you will hear the 
name of your future husband or wife 
repeated from the inside of the house by 
your future better half, who will as¬ 
suredly be doin’ the unwindin’. This 
must be done at the midnight hour, you 
must go all by yourself an’ speak to no 
one on the way. 

“We all pledged ourselves to go, an’ 
cast lots. The lot fell on Patty Mc¬ 
Guire, the most timid girl in the house, 
but, as one said that night, she was grit 
to the backbone. It took some time to 
get the yarn an’ a warm shawl ready to 
start with, for it .was a frosty night, an’ 
yit Patty hesitated. She could hardly 
muster courage for the ordeal. She was 
half spunky at the tricks that had been 
played on her that night. 

‘ ‘ When they threw her apple parings 
twice they made the letters T first 
an’ N next. She declared she -would 
never marry Tom Nelson, she just hated 
him, but, children, I’ve read some- 
wheres that when a woman says she 
hates a man she either has, does or will 
love him. ’ ’ 

Gra’ma here cast a covert glance at 
her aged husband, who, though no 
talker, is always amused at her stories. 

‘ ‘ Patty, ’ ’ said she, “tvas anxious for 
one more test of her future an’ started, 
trimblin’ in every limb. 

‘ ‘ How the frost glittered on the grass! 
She passed the barn, an’ gladly would 
have untied old Watch, the fiercest dog 
in the country, an’ took him with her, 
but that would ’ave broke the charm. 
She stopped a long w-liile at the door of 
the cabin, which stood conveniently 
open for her to throw the ball in. She 
had a ball as large as a hickory nut 
with the hull on, before she could even 
whisper, ‘I wind on, who winds off?’ 
She repeated this in a whisper several 
times, when all to onct her voice shriek¬ 
ed out, ‘I -wind on, who winds off?’ Her 
voice was so unnatural that she believes 
to this day she jumped two feet or more 
into the air, an’ was more startled to 
hear some one from the inside clearly 
say: ‘Hev?’ 

“This time her breath nearly left her. 
She started to run, but stumbled agin’ a 
tree. Persuadin’ herself much agin’ her 
better judgment that her ears had de¬ 


ceived her she almost crept back to the 
cabin, windin’ brisker a good bit than 
she walked, sayin’ to herself, ‘I’ll take 
that yarn home or die tryin’ to, an’ not 
be laughed at for a coward. ’ An’ when 
Patty McGuire says that you kin know 
she means business. ” 

“Yes, yes, mother” said Gra’pa, with 
a knowing squint which most of us fail¬ 
ed to notice. 

“All to onct,” resumed Gra’ma, “she 
begin to see the ball was nearly finished, 
an’ with a mighty effort she repeated: 

I wind on, w-lio winds off?* when a 
voice jist like one talkin’ in a grave, 
said: * Thomas Nelson. ’ Patty can’t tell 
till this day liow she got home. She fell 
sprawlin’ in that door there,” indicat¬ 
ing the front door of her home, “an’ 
didn’t know her own mother for three 
weeks. ’ ’ 

“In less than a year she married Tom 
Nelson, an’ her oldest daughter was 
nearly as old as she was the night she 
tried her fortune, before her brother 
dared to tell her that he ran ahead an’ 
got in the cabin while she hunted the 
yarn an’ shawl. He was determined to 
guy her about Tom Nelson, never 
dreamin’ she would marry him and live 
happy—I never thought, though, till this 
blessed minute that Tom might ’ave sent 
him. ” 

“Now-, mother,” said Gra’pa, “you 
know better. ’ ’ 

' ‘ But, ’ ’ said Kate, who has a lover 
she claims to hate, ‘ ‘ how do you know 
she always lived happih-?” 

“Certainly, how do I know? How do 


I know?” chuckled Gra'nia, “why, 
child, Patty McGuire is your humble 
servant, Mrs. Martha McGuire Nelson— 
the wife of Mr. Thomas Nelson settin’ 
over yonder. ’ ’ Fanny Love. 
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HALLOW-E’EN PLEASURES 

A FRSLIC FOR THE EVENING WHEN THE 
SPELL OF THE FUTURE ABOUNDS 

? HE following suggestions for an 
American HuTlow-E’en re¬ 
produces many features of a 
delightful party given by a 
young farmer and bis wife 
among the Doneglan Glens of 
Ireland: 

Over every door of the bouse 
ana rooms apple parings hang, and beside 
each a maiden watches eagerly the lad whom 
the fairies have chosen to pass under it first. 
Meanwhile she sits busily cutting out letters 
of the alphabet, which later are to be set 
sailing in basins of water. With inflated 
cheeks she is to blow the letters into line 
so they shall spell the charmed name of her 
dearest friend. 

• Groups of lads duck their heads deep into 
buckets of water to bring out with their teeth 
small coins scattered over the bottom of the 
tub. 

Others still test apple charms—first peeling 
the apple, then winding the peel about the 
head three times the while “wishing a wish,” 
and throwing the peel backward over the left 
shoulder. The initial letter it forms begins 
the name of the future sweetheart. Then the 
apple musl'be eaten and the seeds stuck upon 
the palm of the hand. These are named for 
as many different friends, then tossed over the 
left shoulder—the one remaining is the true 
heart chosen by fairies. 

Again, salt herring (in Ireland they must 
have been playfully stolen) are broiled with¬ 
out turning, eaten with hot. tongs, then 
“dreamed on” without drink. The dreams, 
supposed to be ruled over by fairy folk, are 
“sure to come true.” Then bannocks are 
fried upon a griddle by the lads, and whoever 
turns one without breaking it will some day 
win the maiden who mixed the batter. Hazle- 
nuts are burned and their ashes carefully done 
up in packages. These are hidden under the 
pillow to ensure happy dreams. 

Then corn popping, molasses boiling and 
chestnut roasting goes on. Sometimes hut 
two kernels of com are put in the skillet and 
over it two friends bend to take note of their 
future fortune. If the two kernels pop de¬ 
corously inside the skillet, they are to remain 
friends forever. If one kernel pops outside 
the skillet the one toward whom it pops will 
be the breaker of that friendship. If both go 
outside the separation will be mutual. 

Dancing lea by rollicking music goes on 
until midnight. Then under a special spell 
the fairy folk reveal by signs, well understood 
among these superstitious people, their for¬ 
tunes for the coming year. 
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Hallowe'en Snorts. 

A very simple sport which ia popular 
in France, is called the ;tu dts bougies, or 
candle game. A bottle is laid down upoD 
its side on the lloor, in such a manner 
that it will roll easily. A person sits 
down upon the bottle, maintaining his 
balance by extending his legs upon the 
floor; but he must cross one foot over 
the other, and keep only one heel upon 
the lioor. 

Then he is given a lighted candle, 
which he holds in his left hand, and an 
unlighted one, which he holds in his 
right, and is tcld to light the unlighted 
candle from the other. 

The feat appears eaBy, but in the at¬ 
tempt to bring the candles together the 
bottle a’most always rolls out from under 
the performer, bringing him down in 
anything but a graceful manner. 

Here is another entertaining sport with 
the witch’s boat: Preparations for the 
witch’s boat consist in fitting the halves 
of English walnut shells, deprived of their 
meat, with very short lengths of tiny 
wax candles, trimming one end so that 
it will burn readily, and melting the 
other a little, so that it may be pressed 
into the shell. If there are not different 
colored candles enough to go round, affix 
a small strip of paper containing the 
owner’s name to the inside of the shell by 
means of a little mucilage. 

All this should be done beforehand, 
but the company must now retire to the 
dressing-rooms, whence they will issue in 
couples at a given signal, returning to 
find their hostess dressed in true witch’s 
costume, with high pointed hat and long 
flowing mantle. Upon the table stands 
a large tub half filled with water. In si¬ 
lence the guests receive from their witch 
hostess each his boat, which is lighted 
from the witch’s candle and placed by its 
owner upon this mimic sea of life. When 
all are launched, the witch’s wand sets 
the water in motion, but the course of 
your boat will decide your fate. Should 
it staunchly cross the water and closely 
hug the edge of the tub, health and 
wealth and long life are yours; if it cross 
but half way, remaining there or circling 
round in an aimless sort of way, you may 
look for defeat and failure. If it clings 
to the edge of the tub, and refuses to 
take its chances, you should, if there is 
any truth in these omens, lack ambition 
and enterprise. Should your own and 
your partner’s boat Bail tide by Bide all 
across the water, it predicts a lifelong 
friendship; but if they jostle each other, 
look out for storms ahead and the true 
love which never runB smooth. The 
length of time each candle burns foretells 
the length of its owner’s life; the one 
which burns the longest points out the 
first bride or bridegroom. 
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marriage of Hugh Vaughan with Nellie 
Johnson, not even a repining word min¬ 
gled with her good wishes. 

Tears have passed, and Helen is thirty. 
Calmer, sweeter, more lovely than of 
old, art has in a great measure remedied 
the defect in her beauty; and there are 
those who will tell yon to-day that in all 
the neighborhood there is not one young 
face so handsome as Helen Weston’s. 
Old Farmer Weston went to join the 
wife he loved some years ago, blessing 
his daughter with his latest breath. 
Golden-haired Nellie has long since 
joined the angel-band; and Hugh, with 
his four lovely little girls, came back to 
his native place soon after. He saw oar 
Ilelen, and his old love revived; but she 
refused to listen to him. 

Said she, “I think I buried my love 
for you twelve years ago to night, when 
you so gladly severed our engagement. 
I can never bo aught else to you save a 
friend. That I will try to be; for, with 
all your selfishness, I do not hate yon.” 

He went away then a sadder and, let 
us hope, less selfish man. For a time 
he was angry, and would not permit his 
daughters to visit the farm house; but 
after awhile his ire passed away; and 
though lit never darkens the door, yet 
four little golden haired girls think 
“Aunt Helen” is perfection itself. 


HELEN WESTON’S TBIAL. 


HALLOWE’EN STORY. 

“Hallowe’en, girls!’* exclaimed Nellie 
Johnson. “Are we to sit quiet when 
just this one night of the three hundred 
and sixty-five. Fate lifts the dim cur¬ 
tain of the future to our wondering 
comprehension! No, a thousand times 
no! So my dear. Puritanic Helen, for 
once lay aside your scruples, and let us 
try what that mysterious future has in 
store for us;”—and the animated speaker 
threw her arms lovingly around Helen’s 
neck. 

It was cold, and a cheery fire blazed in 
the open grate, throwing its fanciful 
shadows over the golden curls and per¬ 
fect faces of the city cousins, Nellie 
and Minnie Johnson, who had come 
from Philadelphia to spend a few weeks 
ere the opening of the winter season; 
over the black hair and tall form of 
Hugh Vaughan, Helen’s accepted lover; 
over the bonnie brown braids that 
crowned Helen’s own shapely head; over 
the quaint old famiture aud pictures, 
lingering around the piano, and dancing 
into the dark corners. 

“Just this once, my dear cousin, in 
honor of our grand mother’s memory,” 
still pleaded the coaxing tones. 

“Well, Nellie, I’ve no objections, I 
am sure, provided you wish it. Of 
course there Is nothing In It. But as 
we are all sensible, and above the silly 
superstition, the amusement will be 
harmless. Let us adjourn to the kitchen. 
Cook has a good fire, and we will very 
soon, settle our destinies.” 

“ I pray you, fair ladies, do not doom 
me to solitude. I humbV crave permis¬ 
sion to accompany you to the sibyl’s 
haunts, that I, too, may learn somewhat 
of the good that Fate has in store for 
me,” said Hugh, as his laughing eyes 
sought Helen’s blushing face. • 

“Oh, knight of the woful countenance, 
our liege lady grants your petition. 1 
see it by her smiling lips. So, forward 
march for the kitchen itis:”—and Nellie’s 
silver laugh rang merrily through the 
clean, wide room as they entered. 

The smouldering fire was soon crack¬ 
ling in the fireplace. The lead was 
melted and poured into water, where, 
after sputting and hissiDg for a time, it 
assumed many and various shapes, caus¬ 
ing much merriment. Then appleB were 
eaten and the brown seeds counted, 
“one I love, two ho loves,” with blushes 
and smiles; and at last the crowning 
trial, naming chestnuts and placing them 
in pairs upon the coals. Helen bent 
down over the coals to arrange the nuts 
properly, when an explosion suddenly 
took place, and, with a low moan, she 
fell back, tightly pressing her hands 
over her eyes. 

The mischief-loving Hugh had placed 
a percussion cap upon the hearth “to 
startle the girls,” laughing in imagina¬ 
tion at their terrified screams. But now, 
when he saw the resalt of his cruel 
trick, his lips grew pale, and raising the 
prostrate form in his arms, he cried pas¬ 
sionately; “Darling Helen, are you hurt? 
Speak to me, sweet one. Have I mur¬ 
dered her?” with an appealing look to 
the sisters, who. stood in dumb, pallid 
terror beside him. 

“No! no! Dear Hugh, I am alive, 
but oh, my eyes! The pain is madden¬ 
ing. Please assist me to my room, and 
then g<j,for a physician. I am afraid I 
am blind. Do not alarm father; but 
hasten, dear.” 

Carefully, tenderly they led her to her 
own quiet room, shaded the light, bathed 
the swollen eyelids, and then the cousins 
sat down to wait. 

The physician came, a kindly, good 
man, and pronouiiced his verdict Only 
one eye was injured, but that so severely 
that it must remain curtained in night. 

“Oh, doctor, do not say that!” wailed 
the sufferer; but it was so, and no human 
agency could remedy the mischief. 

Her beauty was gone; and amid the 
agony, the thought that he, for whom 
she would have shed her life’s blood 
(strange how much stronger is woman’s 
love than man’s), might look with aver¬ 
sion upon the face he was once so proud 
of, made it still harder, and so there 
was a great sob in that voice that said, 
“Not that, doctor—oh, not that, doctor! 
I cannot bear it.” 

But heaven is merciful, and her heart 
did not break—not even when heartless 
Hugh so readily accepted the freedom 
she offered him. He was proud, and 
could not for a moment think of marry¬ 
ing so very plain a woman as Helen 
Weston with one window to the soul 
shaded. Weeks of pain she passed in 
the darkened chamber, and then came 
once more among her friends—pale, but, 
oh, so sad and sweet that one could al¬ 
most weep to see her. Herfather would 
gaze upon her altered countenance, and 
iu his heart curse the cowardly hand 
that caused tho blight. But no one ever 
heard Helen murmur; aud when they 
brought her tho paper recording the 
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A TALE OF HALLOWE’EN. 

BY EDGAR WARDLAW KENDELL. 


OSE MYRRICK 
put her two dim¬ 
pled hands on 
the balustrade, 
and came rush¬ 
ing down the 
stairs like a small 
cyclone, to bring 
up in the arms 
of an astonished 
vouth. who was 
leisurely divesting himself of overcoat 
tnd hat. 

"Oh, Herbert!” she exclaimed, "I 
am to glad I caught you before you got 
into the music-room.” 

“Well, well, well,” said Mr. Herbert 
Carey, holding the pretty little woman 
comfortably close, now that she was so 
safely near him, “ is it necessary to nearly 
break your neck in order to detain me ? 
Of course, I am vexed at this detention. 
I am in great haste to see your brother 
Tom and Aunt Kate. I only came for a 
glimpse of their bewitching counte¬ 
nances; " and he kissed first the hand he 
held, then the sweet rosy mouth, with an 
air of entire proprietorship that was de¬ 
lightful. 

“ Do not be sarcastic, Bert, and please 
stop kissing me. I want to tell you 
something; besides, James may come in 
with the tea tray any moment and see 
you.” 

“James would not be shocked if he 
did,” said Herbert, coolly; “for his 


nerves must be pretty well hardened by 
this time.” 

“ Oh, Bert, I have done something 
awful; I am afraid you will never forgive 
me.” 

“ You have’nt promised your brother, 
the Major, never to marry me?” 

“Oh, no—no!” 

“ Then my heart rests easy. Proceed. 
Reveal this monstrous act.” 

“ Please do not laugh at me. Come in 
this way. Now we will not be inter¬ 
rupted.’’ 

She led the way to a small room, just 
ofT the main hall. A slow wood fire 
burned cheerily in a bright brass-trimmed 
fire-place. Rose put one little foot on 
the fender, and stood looking down at the 
fire without speaking. 

Herbert threw himself into a cushioned 
chair, glancing up at her with a twinkle 
in his handsome eyes. 

Truly Ynsfiancie was worth gazing upon 
A dainty figure, very petite, but graceful 
in every curve. A pretty little head, 
with dark fluffy hair, hazel eyes, the 
counterpart in color of Herbert’s own, 
and her mouth, although a trifle large, 
made perfect by white, even teeth that 
flashed forth upon you with her ready 
smile. She looked up suddenly now and 
caught Herbert’s gaze. 

“ You are laughing at me," she said in 
an aggrieved tone. 

“I declare I am not, only you look as 
if you had committed murder. Out with 
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it. Confess! If you have put a spider 
in your guardian’s coffee, you know I 
will not reproach you, and we will joy¬ 
ously attend the funeral.” 

“ Oh, Bert, don’t I Poor Tom is only 
anxious to do what is right. ” 

“Bother I I believe in time you will 
come around to his way of thinking and 
give me the cold shoulder. These step¬ 
brothers, who are also guardians, are very 
apt to like to manage things their own 
way." 

“ Please, Herbert, you know it grieves 
me to hear you speak thus. If you needed 
my money you might think it a sufficient 
excuse for Tom’s opposition. But I know 
he only thinks of our future welfare. Do 
not speak in this way again." 

Reared almost under the same roof it 
had astounded their seniors to find “ the 1 ' 
children ” grown into lovers, proclaiming 
their prerogative to wed. If a thunder¬ 
bolt had fallen from a clear sky, it would 
not have startled Tom Myrrick more 
thoroughly than this new freak of his 
pretty, wilful step-sister. 

‘ ‘ Marry Herb Carey ? No, by thunder 
you won’t I ” he cried in one of his sud¬ 
den furies. “ Why, he is your own flesh 
and blood. You are own cousins. Dott, 
what are you thinking about? I’d rather 
bury you.” 

And then Major Tom was suddenly 
conseious of a storm of words, a shower 
of tears, the flash of indignant eyes, as 
the girl rushed from him more determined 
than ever to be faithful to her cousin. 

The result was calm, dazed, mute ac¬ 
quiescence from both sides of the house, 
and Mr. Herbert Carey and Miss Myrrick 
pursued their courtship in peace and 
triumph. 

This evening as Rose stood in the win¬ 
dow, with the last ray of the October sun¬ 
light sliding downherwhite neck, Herbert 
thought her the only woman on earth for 
him, nor dreamed that within the hour, 
a ghost from his slender youthful store of 
past memories, would rise to confront him, 

“Come, sit down here,” he said, and 
made room for her on the comfortable, 
huge cushioned chair, in that most in¬ 
comprehensible, yet, possible way lovers 
have. “Now, I promise not to annoy 
you again, until you have unburdened 
your soul.” 


“That’s my own Bertie,” she sighed, ' 
nestling comfortably against him. “You 
know, dear, Aunt Kate has asked us all 
to Holmesdale for three weeks, staying 
over Hallowe’en.” 6 

“Yes, and I think it a delightful plan. 
Your Aunt is one of the most sensible of 
women. She is the only member of the 
■ family that understands me,” said Herbert 
with the egotistical dignity of five-and- 
twenty. 

“Aunt Kate says that is the highest 
compliment to a woman a man can make. 
She said it usually meant you had se¬ 
cured a catalogue of all his weaknesses. 

I do not see just what she meant. Do 
you?" 

“Not exactly; but no matter, goon, 
dear, with your story." 

; “Why—why—you know I promised 
’ to stay with your mother and not go three 
weeks before Hallowe’en, with Tom and 
Aunt Kate." 

“Yes, you will go down when mother 
and I go, three days before the 31st," he 
returned. 

“OhI but—but—I cannot." 

“What do you mean?” stopping with 
her hand halfway to his lips, a frown be¬ 
tween his eyes. 

“I have decided—nay, I promised 
aunty to go to-morrow, when she and 
Tom go.” 

“RoseI when you had already prom¬ 
ised me." 

“Yes, Bert—but you—you—know the 
night we quarreled about—about the um¬ 
brella button, wasn’t it?” appealingly 
with no sense of humor in her forgetful¬ 
ness. “And—and—you wouldn’t let 
me go to the concert with Gordon Went¬ 
worth, I vowed revenge. So I coaxed 
Tom to go down and take me earlier." 

“ So you arranged the whole matter to 
suit yourself. How kind, you are." 

“Don’t scold me, for I am jo Sony 
now. I—I don't want to leave you for 
three weeks." 

There was a moment’s silence, then a 
big tear rolled down Rose’s cheek and 
splashed on her hand that lay in Her¬ 
bert’s impassively. 

“Don’t do that," said Herbert, gently, 

“ it is not worth it, little one. Besides I 
deserve this, for being such an ass, about 
Wentworth. And we never would have 
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.jjjreled over that umbrella button, if 
fluid not rained so all Sunday afternoon. ’ ’ 
« Oh, Bert, I feel so small and mean!" 
&romng her arms about his neck with 
thildish abandon. “You are so good to 
Dt. But I want to wait and go down 
lithyo"-” 

i< Change your mind then, Dott, Tom 
jod Aunt Kate can put up with it, for 
poring the changes on me often enough.” 
* a I cannot do that, because—oh 1 dear, 
ll* worst is to come.” 

"Well, what now?" and Herbert 
rOK, a little impatiently, to stand with 
me hand on the mantel shelf, looking 
down on her. Rose shifted her position 
ibo, for she did not want his eyes upon 
ber just at that moment. She took her 
former position, tapping one foot against 
the brass fender. 

“Why, you know Aunt Kate is to 
hare a large house party, and Lena Og¬ 
den is to go down, and is in the music 
room now with Tom and Aunt Kate.” 
"The devil 1" * 

The exclamation broke from Herbert 
involuntarily, and he bit his lip in vexa¬ 
tion the next moment. 

" I am sorry you do not like her—but 
I did not think you cared so much as 
tkt," she said plaintively. 

"I beg your pardon, Rose—I—forgot 
myself.” 

"I told her of our engagement and 
the looked so strangely at me, I wished I 
had let her find it out. But she is more 
lovely than ever, and you know her father 
haslost all his money, and Lena is working 
as book- keeper in a large store in Newark. ’ ’ 
“Indeed 1 ” 


“Why do you dislike her so, Her¬ 
bert?” looking with keen truthful eyes 
into his downcast face. 

“I don’t dislike her, Rose.” 

“Then why does she dislike you?” 

“Ido not think she does dislike me. 
I—am—sure—it is something else. You 
wouldn’t understand it, dear, if I told 
you,” with a brotherly tone, he often 
used toward his “ cousin." 

“I should like to try and understand 
it,” she returned, with a little pout. 

“ Now, see here, Rosy, I will tell you 
about it, if you will be satisfied and ask 
me no questions, and let me act as I think 
qest when I come to Holmesdale.” 


“ I do not see how I ever effect your 
conduct. You always have your own way 1 ’ ’ 

“Oh ! come, dear, don’t let us repeat 
the umbrella button episode. This is 
rather a peculiar case. A good while ago 
—about five years ago—when you were 
toddling about in pinafores at Miss Os¬ 
goods’ school—’’ 

“ Why, Bert, I was thirteen years old 1 ” 

“ I can swear to the pinafores, how¬ 
ever, for I remember tying you by the 
strings to the gate, one day, when you 
insisted upon following me," laughed 
Herbert. 

“What a fib I Well, go on I What 
happened to you and Lena? ” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. I proposed to 
her." 

“ Herbert, you t ” Rose’s eyes, full of 
wonder, turned upon him, while her face 
showed a little flush of pink, creeping 
over her very ears. 

“ There 1 don’t look at me that way, 
Dott. It is bad enough as it is,” his 
voice sharpening a little. “ I proposed 
for another man." 

“ Oh 1 ” in a relieved tone. 

“Yes, you see I was very fond of the 
old fellow, he was years my senior, but 
awfully bashful. I was still at college, 
but no end conceited. Lena must be 
about my age. So I agreed to speak for 
Gor—, the other man, I mean, and some¬ 
how I got in a snarl, that is, she didn’t 
understand." 

“ Why didn’t she understand ?’’ speak-. 
ing with clear, questioning eyes, that ig¬ 
nored his abrupt close of the sentence. 

“ There, Rose, I told you you would 
not comprehend the situation.” 

“But—but—" began Rose, then she 
met Herbert’s glance that fell beneath 
hers, while the hot blood swept to his 
forehead. “ I see, now, she thought you 
loved her." 

“Don’t, Rose,” turning away from 
her, “ you women can be brutal, some¬ 
times.” 

She stood, her hands clasped before 
her, watching him with a curious expres¬ 
sion. The sunshine had long since faded, 
and dusk was creeping into the room. 

“ Did you not intend me to understand 
you thus?” Her tone was not sharp, 
but Herbert missed a cadence in it that 
told him more than words. 
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"Yes,” he replied, biting his mus¬ 
tache, savagely. “I was sorry, but she 
gave me no opportunity for explanation. 

I—left her, and we have not seen or 
spoken since. That is the whole story." 

“ Who was the other man? " 

“ I shall not tell you." 

“I beg pardon. I should not have 
asked. I am half sorry you have told me 
so much. Do you—suppose she cares 
now)" 

“Rose l" 

“Yes; yes, I know, Herbert, but I 
cannot help wondering how queer it must 
have seemed to you. I never knew men 
found out such things about us. You 
must have felt dreadfully about it, Bert." 

“I did. I felt like a brute, and an 
ass, and I know I acted like both. I hate 
like the deuce meeting her for a whole 
fortnight at Holraesdale. I say, Rose—" 
At this moment a door across the hall 
opened. 

“ Halloo 1” called a cheery voice, 
“babies, what are you doing out there? 
Crying in each other’s arms in anticipa¬ 
tion of the separation to-morrow?” 

“ We are no?crying," came indignantly 
from Rose, while Herbert called out, “ In 
a moment, sir; wait until Rose wipes her 
eyes.” 

For it was only in theory that Major 
Tom Myrrick, brother and guardian of 
Herbert’s fancle was an ogre of ugliness 
and Herbert’s abhorrence; as a matter of 
fact, he was a handsome man of thirty- 
eight or nine, and Herbert had always 
been very fond of him. 

“I suppose we must go in, now , Her¬ 
bert.” 

a Just a moment. Who else is to be at 
Holmesdale?" 

“Oswald Langdon of course , he’s in 
the music room, now; and Nan Camp¬ 
bell— ’’ 

“ Oh, heavens I" sotto voice, from 
Herbert. 

“And Eckert Slocum; and then you 
know Gordon Wentworth has come into 
his aunt’s property, Oakhurst, and I pre¬ 
sume he will be at Holmesdale most of 
the time. Aunty’s very fond of him." 

“ Gordon Wentworth 1 By Jove," cried 
Herbert, bringing his hand down em¬ 
phatically, on the chair-back. “Well, 
well, if that isn’t the oddest thing. There I 


No matter. Kismet, kismet—a real trick 
of fate. Go on Rose, who else? ’’ 

“ What do you mean by kismet ? Whose 
fate are you talking about ?”remarkedRose, 
“Never mind my nonsense, mon mi, 
and is that all of the congenial home 
party?" 

“ Yes; am so glad Gordon will be 
there, 1 haven't seen him for so long, ex¬ 
cept for the one night you spoiled with 
your nonsense about propriety, as Gordon 
was not old enough to count. He is as 
old as Tom." 

“Not quite, and Tom is not antedilu¬ 
vian. Come on, Rose, let us face the 
music. I declare, I would do a good 
deal for Aunt Kate, but this daunts me. 

I begin to change my mind regarding ter 
sound sense." 

Nevertheless, Herbert withstood the 
ordeal fairly well when introduced to Min 
Ogden, save that his color varied, and the 
glow was reflected in Miss Ogden’s face. 

Rose was a clever little social diplomat, 
even if she had not had lovely Aunt Kate 
Myrrick to lead the conversation, and 
make the evening pass smoothly. No 
breach of good breeding ever occurred in 
Miss Myrnck’s presence. One felt such a 
thing was impossible. A beautiful bru¬ 
nette, who retained her brilliant sway, 
socially, although long past her ways of 
belleship. People often asked each other 
why she never married. On being ques 
tioned, she replied there were two impor 
tant reasons. She could never decide 
what qualities were most admirable, and 
therefore desirable in a husband. She 
could not be entirely satisfied as to what 
promoted matrimonial happiness—mascu¬ 
line weakness, or masculine strength of 
character. She had an independent for¬ 
tune, an inheritance including the estate 
of Holmesdale, in Berkshire county, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. During the winter months 
she lived with her nephew Thomas Myr¬ 
rick, who was but a year or two her 
junior. 

She had heard, with dismay, of Roses 
engagement to her great nephew, Herbert 
Carey, but she had counseled forbearance, 
and had led the lovers into paths of peace, 
with a depth of purpose only compre¬ 
hensible in the light of that reflection of 
Charles Beach’s, that “ every woman is 
at heart a Jesuit." 
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This evening Herbert found himself 
singing duets with Miss Ogden, turning 
her music while Bhe sang, and otherwise 
making himself entertaining and useful, 
while every turn of her pretty, haughty 
neck recalled a scene he would fain forget. 

Herbert did not mean to be dishonest 
in what he had told his fiancle , but he 
had not told quite the whole truth about 
that matter. It was not in the nature of 
man to repeat the part he had played with 
those sweet dark eyes fixed upon him. 
No; nor in the nature of woman to com¬ 
prehend and judge leniently his conduct, 
if he had told her. Herbert was ashamed 
of that page in his history. He would 
like to have torn it out. Humility might 
become him; nay, he felt it did become 
him in Lena's sight, but not under the 
eyes of his pretty little jiancie. 

Once, while Rose was bidding Mr. 
Langdon good-night, Herbert, as he bent 
over the piano, apparently seeking a piece 
pf music, murmured to Miss Ogden: 

"Lena, try and forgive me, I repented 
dong ago." 

A swift, indignant sweep of her eye¬ 
lashes upward was her only reply, for a 
moment, then she said, in a low tone: 

"I have nothing to forgive, Mr. Carey, 
only much to forget. I find that a harder 
’task." 

And he saw her eyes fill with tears. 
Lovely dark blue eyes they were, and 
Herbert felt his heart beating rather fast, 

. as he said: 

“I was brutal to you. Nothing can 
Justify me. I have never ceased to regret 
it.” 

■“ You only make me suffer more by 
this reference to the past. It is hardly 
kind," she replied, with a glance, how¬ 
ever, that made him doubt her words, and 
at this moment Rose came toward them, 
and five minutes later they were melodi¬ 
ously joining voices in the duet, where 
they expressed themselves as follows: 

<< I would that my love would silently flow, 

In a single word." 

The next day siw them all off on 
their journey—Herbertleftstandingon the 
platform at the station, while Rose 
whisked away a suspicious tear, as the 
train rumbled out. 

Of course, she was delighted to go to 


Holmesdale for three weeks, and end with 
a delightful house-party for Hallowe’en. 
The rare scenery, the drives and riding- 
parties, the delight of Holmesdale itself, 
always gladdened Rose. But to go with¬ 
out Herbert—oh 1 it was very hard. And 
Herbert had been so engrossed in some 
important cases, the last few days, that 
he had made very brief calls. 

Lena was looking pale to-day, Rose 
noticed she carried a little bunch of late 
violets. As Rose leaned back in herchair 
she saw Lena reflected in the mirror oppo¬ 
site, and she commenced to idly wonder 
where she had seen violets before that 
morning. Why—oh yes, Herbert wore 
a wee bunch in his coat lapel. How 
could she forget, and how good it was of 
him to give her these lovely rosebuds. 
Rose hid her face behind their delicate 
hues, and laid back singing a little jingle 
to the rattle of the train, and quite for¬ 
getting to wonder who sent Lena the 
violets. 

Holmesdale, from its throne at the 
Berkshire hills, was clad in all its au¬ 
tumnal glory. The fall had been a late 
one, and the hills were radiant in gold 
and scarlet, while across the uplands, 
purple mists were wreathing delicate veils 
that dropped gently down into the valley 
as the day declined. A silence full of 
pathos and dying splendor seemed to 
wrap the long sweet hours, and once Rose 
discovered Lena sobbing piteously, her 
face hidden in her hands as she sat beneath 
the old elm, well down theslope of the lawn. 

Rose had not spoken when she saw 
Lena’s distress. The two girls did not 
get on understandingly together. Rose 
stole past the weeping girl, wondering 
why Lena always seemed to hold her at 
arm's-length, and feeling it an impossi¬ 
bility to go to her now with sympathy, 
although she was sorry for her. 

She stood leaning over the little purling 
brook as she stopped on the rustic bridge 
that spanned the current, and recalling 
Herbert’s face as he had told her of his 
experience with Lena. Poor Lena I per¬ 
haps she loved Bert still, and if— 

“ Rose 1 little Rose, I declare," cried 
a glad voice behind her. 

11 Gordon I " she cried, and in a mo¬ 
ment a pair of strong arms lifted her off 
of her feet, and she was kissed heartily 
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on both cheeks, while the young giant said 
rapturously: 

» Why, bless my soul. Dott, you have 
jjot grown a peg, but how pretty you are, 
mu bewitching little Rose. What on 
livth made you write that stiff note to 
rae when I was in town last year?” 

« Gordon, Gordon, you must not treat 
meso. Put me down! I’m older now, 
ud—and—of course you know I am 
engaged.” 

11 No I youdonotmeanit, you precocious 
infant I” laughing joyously, and kissing 
both her hands, while he held them in a 
fond firm grasp; " but I do not see why 
in old and privileged character may not 
still maintain his innings. Herbert does 
not prohibit your kissing Tom." 

" Oh, no, but he is my brother." 

“ Well, /’//be your brother. It is the 
very latest fashionable fad, you know, 
when you cannot become engaged to a 
man, promise to be his sister. Of course? 
vour aunt told me of your engagement, 
but I do not mind a little thing like that.” 

Rose laughed merrily, and clasped her 
binds over the arm of her big friend, 
thinking she had never seen so bright and 
comfortable an ugly countenance as his. 
And how brown ana true his eyes were. 

"It is years since I saw you, Dott.” 

" I was at Miss Osgood’s school and 
was thirteen. Bert was speaking of it the 
other day." 

"And did you forget, you naughty 
infant, that long before you fell in love 
with Bert you married me ? ” 

"Oh, you mean when I jumped over 
the broom-stick with you Hallowe’en, 
and I was just ten years old. I remember; 
I thought for awhile I was really your 
wife, and I cried when Aunt Kate ex¬ 
plained that you would be married years 
and years when I grew old enough to be 
awife. But you are not." 

“ No, and I am getting to be a pretty 
old codger. Thirty-two years old last 
April. And is it all of five years since 
I’ve seen you, Dott ? Why that must have 
been about the time I was making a fool 
Of myself over Lena Ogden.”. 

" Lena Ogden 1 Why she is here now. 
Everybody seems to know Lena Ogden.” 

"The deuce 1 you say she ishere now" 
stopping short with a'frown and whistle. 
" Well, she never cared a rap for me 


and my sighing, and time hath cured my 
wound,” with a melo-dramatic gesture. 
"But, of course, everybody knew Lena. 
She was a great flirt in her day. May be 
yet, for all I know. Why Herb was no 
end spooney about her, all in my interest, 
of course." 

" What do you mean? Wer e*you the 
other man? Herbert told me about that.” 

Gordon gave her a glance full of sur¬ 
prise. 

" Oh, he told you all about it, did he? 
That was clever of Herbert. But what 
do you mean by the other man ? ” 

"Why—why—you were in love with 
Lena—" Rose paused lamely, abashed 
by the dash of color in her companion’s 
face. 

"See here, Rosy, between us it wasn’t 
very nice of Bert to tell you all this non¬ 
sense. I was the other man, but the 
story goes this way s Lena made a fool 
of me, and tossed me aside after awhile, 
and I was wild with hurt pride and anger. 
Herbert was my ally, and since she 
evinced a predilection for his society, he 
determined to pay her out in her own 
coin. He was about her age, and the 
most attractive fellow—but you know all 
about that. Well, he flirted with her, 
and then—well, the end was not so pleas¬ 
ant or desirable as we both thought. 
Somehow it never pays to try and hurt a 
woman. Herbert was very sore about the 
thing, and we both felt small. I did not 
think he would ever tell any one. It does 
not seem just right, out of honor to Lena. ’ ’ 

"Herbert did not tell me the story 
that way," said Rose, slowly. 

Something in her face made Gordon 
exclaim, mentally: 

"Lord, now I’ve done it I ” 

Aloud he said: 

" Perhaps he softened it for such ten¬ 
der loving ears; small blame to him." 

" No, I thought it was all for you, and 
that you cared for her still, and perhaps 
in meeting her her tyou —’’ 

"You little match-maker I No, no, 
none of that, an’ thou lovest me. So 
Herbert put it in that light, the rascal. 
Kiss me again, quick, Rose, and I’ll be 
even with him.” 

"Don’t, Gordon. Stop I I want to 
know about this. Did you care very 
much for Lena? ” 
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'‘Cross-examination, Rose?" Then 
he added, gravely: "At the time, yet. 
But now—I care more for the touch of 
your little finger. A woman who delib¬ 
erately plays with a man’s honest affec¬ 
tion is unworthy any man’s esteem. I 
am sorry Bert strove to conceal anything 
from you, if it troubles you. Doubtless 
he did it to spare you." 

" Yes,” said Rose, but she drew from 
her dress a rose, and threw it from her 
into the running stream. It was one of 
the last roses Herbert had given her the 
day before. 

"It is faded," she said; but Gordon 
saw her eyes were full of tears. 

"Rosy, now—I say—do not be fancy¬ 
ing all sorts of things about Herbert and 
Lena. It is all over, and he is as true as 
steel. When does Herbert come?" 

"Not until a week before the thirty- 
first.” 

" That is as it should be. You and I 
will have ample time to enjoy ourselves. 
I agree with Major Tom, you know, about 
your being too young to marry for three 
years. I have not seen half enough of 
you as Rose Myrrick." 

They wandered down the brook, and 
when Rose returned, escorted by Mr. 
Wentworth, her lost rose seemed to have 
found its double reflection in her cheeks. 
At the same time, when Rose threw that 
rose away, it was with an instinctive 
revelation as to where Lena had gotten 
her late violets 

There was no flush on Lena’s cheek 
as she met Mr. Wentworth that night. 
Both looked coldly indifferent, Gordon a 
little stern. Rose, watching them, felt a 
sense of relief she could little have de¬ 
fined. 

Gordon kept near Rose, but his atten¬ 
tions were so frank and elderly that he in 
no way offended her, or caused comment, 
and it left Oswald Langdon and Eckert 
Slocum as the attendant of Miss Ogden 
and Miss Campbell. 

The weeks passed swiftly and pleasantly. 
Rose rode, walked and gossiped with 
Gordon Wentworth. Lena and Mr. 
Slocum, well-matched social veterans, 
beguiled their time pleasantly, while Miss 
Campbell and Mr. Langdon were bent on 
a serious flirtation. Miss Catherine Myr¬ 
rick watched it all with calm, judicial 


eyes, and welcomed Gordon more cor¬ 
dially every day. 

One night Gordon had spent a most 
delightful hour in a moonlight ride with 
Rose, and, as he lingered with his good¬ 
night, Miss Catherine Myrrick detained 
him, and throwing a light wrap over her 
head, walked with him to the large gate¬ 
way. He had sent his horses home two 
hours ago. 

‘ *-Y ou find my little niece much changed, 
Gordon," she said to him, as he spoke of 
Rose. Very unconsciously he had grown 
of late to think and speak of little else. 

"She is a lovely little creature," he 
replied, with unguarded enthusiasm. 

" She is very like me in her disposition 
and temperament. I do not wish to see 
her marry Herbert. It will break my 
heart, as I am sure it will hers. Herbert 
needs a more domineering nature to 
oppose him." 

' "lam sorry they—she—well, that they 
are foolish enough to fancy themselves in 
love." Gordon spoke with a relish in 
this judicious sentiment. 

"So we all feel. Can nothing be done; 
Gordon?” 

" You ask me, madam ? I really—" 

"I think you understand me,” laying 
a shapely hand on his arm. "Win her 
yourself. Gordon, and no one. will rejoice 
more than Tom, andyourfond old friend.” 

"Pardon me, Miss Myrrick, you over¬ 
rate my attractions, even if I was not 
Herbert’s friend. ” Gordon spoke haught¬ 
ily. He was in a rage, and Miss Myrtick 
saw it, but she was not daunted. 

"You will think of it, and 6i her, 
until you see it as I do," she said gently. 
"Good-night.” 

Gordon strode on under the soft moon¬ 
light, furious with himself and all woman¬ 
kind. His reflections were not comfort¬ 
able ones. They closed with his bursting 
forth angrily: "Gordon Wentworth, 
you are making a fool of yourself, and a 
dishonorable one at that I " 

This occurred two days before Herbert 
was expected. Gordon was to take Rose 
to drive the following morning. His 
manner was changed. He was distant, 
and Rose observed it, finally saying: 
" How formal you are to-day. You have 
twice called me Miss Myrrick. Must I 
say Mr. Wentworth?" 
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V, « No, I beg you will not. But in view 
N Herbert’s arrival is it not better I 
should speak formally? ” 

, "Oh 1 ” said Rose, somewhat blankly, 
then Added, "bat Herbert will not mind 
wu." He did not reply. Later in the 
drive they had a hot argument over some 
trivial matter, and Rose declared Gordon 
ns very cross about it, and in fact Gor* 
don was very positive. Rose was really 
delighted to have stirred him from his 
hauteur, but when she had teased him 
enough, she leaned towards him coax- 
ingly,saying: "Come, let us kiss and 
make up.” 

They were in a lonely road, and three 
weeks before Gordon would have met such 
ah advance from Rose with a hearty 
laugh and a brotherly peck of her rosy 
cheek. Now, to her surprise, he flushed 
to his forehead and bit his lips. 

"I shall never kiss you again, Rose,” 
he said shortly. 

" Are you so vexed as that ? ” 

."No, but I dare not,” in a tone of 
sudden passion. " I have some sense of 
honor—and it was wrong to have done so 
before—only—I did not realize it." 

"Why?" asked Rose, deliberately. 
"You do not care for me save as a 
little girl you have always known. You 
are almost as old as Tom, and you 
said—” 

"My age has nothing to do with it,” 
shortly. "Ishall never kiss you again. 
You—you—are no longer a pretty child. 
I have not realized this enough. I beg 
pur pardon, my friend.” 

"But, Gordon, don’t you love me as 
well as you did yesterday? I think you 
are very odd to-day. If I’ve been cross, 
I am sorry. Don’t change toward me, 
Gordon dear, please don’t change. 
Everybody seems to change after awhile. 
Even Herbert has only written me a few 
times and he has never been the same 
since—since Lena came to us.” 

" Rose, do not talk to me this way; 
it isn’t right. Can you not see, child, 
how it tries me? I say again, I dare not 
be to you all I wish. Look at me, Rose, 
and understand.” 

, She looked clearly and frankly into his 
'troubled eyes, and met there something 
; the had never seen in Herbert’s glance as 
fondly as it had ever fallen upon her. 


She saw what made her 1 own eyes droop. 
A rich color mantled to her temples, she 
lifted her hands to cover her face. 

" Do not be afraid,” he said, in a tone 
that shook a little. “ I shall not trouble 
you with it again. But you understand 
now.” 

“ Yes,” said Rose, almost in a whisper. 
" I understand.” 

Both were very silent during the rest 
of the drive, Gordon pretending not to 
see the tears that once or twice stole down 
Rose’s burning cheeks. As they neared 
Holmesdale, she put one hand on his arm. 
" Gordon,” she said entreatingly, "you 
did not think—tell me—I did not flirt 
with you?” 

" No, no, my darling, you deserve no 
reproach.” 

"And you will always—respect me a 
little 9 ” 

" I will love and honor you until death,' ’ 
he replied eagerly, " and that can never 
wrong you or Herbert.” 

Meanwhile Herbert was speeding to¬ 
ward the Berkshire Hills, never having 
been quite easy in his conscience as to 
the wisdom of his having sent Lena the 
violets the morning of departure, when 
he took the roses to his little sweetheart. 
How had Lena accepted them? and 
what impulse possessed him to take some 
of the violets for himself, rather than 
one of the rose buds? Was it the 
old man-haunting ghost of egotism, born 
of the knowledge that Lena had really 
loved him, that bade him think of her 
fair face, and the words she had uttered 
in reply to his hurried whisper? 
"Harder task to forget 1” Poor girl I 
then she still cared for him a little. For 
his life, Herbert could not rid himself of 
the pathos of those words. 

Herbert found himself a stranger to 
the household at Holmesdale; a breath 
from the world they had left behind 
three weeks before. He fancied Rose’s 
greeting was just a little constrained. 
She did not chatter as usual, and he 
thought .her a trifle pale and absent: 
minded. Later, he met and greeted his 
old friend, Gordon, cordially, and then 
he found himself near Lena Ogden.. He 
soon began to realize that Gordon’s 
monopoly of Miss Campbell, and Rose’s 
merry banter with Eckert Slocum was a 
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little overdone. He knew Gordon had 
always been very fond of his Cousin Rose. 

He devoted himself to Miss Ogden, 
however. 

“ You have had a pleasant visit?” 

“ Very. I have never thanked you for 
the violets, Mr. Carey.” 

“ You liked them ? You were not of¬ 
fended?" 

“ No. You know I always loved vio¬ 
lets." 

“ I confess I thought of that in send¬ 
ing those.” 

• “ You do not often think of me, 
now,” she replied, her glance challenging 
his. 

“ On the contrary, I have been think¬ 
ing entirely too much of you. You 
have not wen out of my thoughts for 
wpeks.” 

“ That is a kindly speech, but to what 
conclusion do you come ? ” 

“None. I confess my mind is chaos 
when I try to adjust my relations to you. 
Even if I dared—” 

“Please say no more, Mr. Carey. 
We have said too much already. It is 
useless to ever try and convince me you 
speak from sincerity, or honor, when you 
assume that tone.” 

“Lena, I swear to you I am sincere 
when I—” 

“ Mr. Carey—” 

“You have forgotten how to say Her¬ 
bert,” reproachfully. 

“I have made a point of forgetting, 
just as I finally threw away your violets. 
Rose thought it strange when I tossed 
them from the car window. You had 
best go ask her about them, now.” 

“I will I but mark me, Lena, you 
shall answer me yet as I desire.” 

• • What can you desire ? " 

“When I tell you, you will reply as I 
wish.” 

“And Rose?” 

“ Herbert,” called Rose’s sweet voice, 
a trifle plaintively, “won’t you come 
here, and help me scold Mr. Slocum. I 
am not good at an argument. ” 

Herbert started, as well he might, and 
hastened to Miss Myrrick, but more than 
one of the guests at Holmesdale had 
noted the earnest teted-tfite. 

“ I should hate that girl if she did not 
suit my purpose," thought Miss Kather¬ 


ine Myrrick, as she saw Herbert cross 
the roomj followed by Lena '3 glance. 

But Miss Katherine Myrrick exercised 
the woman’s privilege of disliking an¬ 
other of her own sex who knew how to 
handle the weapon she had laid aside, 
for rumor whispered no more errant co¬ 
quette led men into folly than Katherine 
Myrrick in the heyday of her youth. 

In the few days intervening before the 
grand Hallowe’en party and its antici¬ 
pated mirth, Herbert and Rose were 
sadly at a loss to understand each other. 
Courtesy invariably gave Herbert the 
place at Rose’s side, but invariably cir¬ 
cumstances, over which he seemed to have 
no control, found him near Lena. Gor¬ 
don kept rigidly away from Rose, who 
grew merrier and paler every day. The 
men of the party finally resented Her¬ 
bert’s desertion of his fiancle enough to 
admit in a conversation in Gordon’s 
presence that “Carey was making a 
deuced ass of himself over Lena Ogden, 
if he intended marrying his cousin.” 
Gordon ground his teeth, but remained 
silent. 

The day of the Hallowe’en party was 
a stormy one. There is no more positive 
way to learn to loathe or adore your 
friend, than to be shut up in a country 
house with him for a whole rainy day. 
There was more than an equinoxial tend¬ 
ency, there was electricity in the air, that 
morning of the 31 st of October, when 
the guests at Holmesdale assembled for 
breakfast. Before evening the storm had 
culminated in a sharp quarrel between 
Rose and Herbert, which both endeavored 
to conceal from their seniors. 

It began, forsooth, with Herbert tax¬ 
ing Rose with rudeness to Gordon Went¬ 
worth the evening before, and a lack of 
warmth toward himself. She retajiated 
with a spirit that should have reminded 
him that Rudyard Kipling was right 
when he said “ a woman’s guess is much 
more accurate than a man’s certanity.” 
Rose asked him why he gave violets to 
Lena in a clandestine manner? and told 
her half a truth where the whole truth 
would have served him better ? Herbert 
was furious with Gordon for having be¬ 
trayed him, and denounced Gordon, 
whereupon Rose flew out like a ruffled 
dove, and defended Gordon bravely. 
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It ended in a patched peace both felt to 
be i hollow truce, and which Herbert 
cbose to hold as an excuse for the treach¬ 
erous tenderness he felt toward the woman 
he knew loved him. 

The entertainment for Hallowe'en was a 
dinner-dance, followed by the usual Hal¬ 
lowe'en sports. Several young people of 
ihe neighborhood were invited. Miss 
Myrrick presided with her inimitable 
grace, giving no one time to even cogitate 
on her curious arrangements of her guests. 
Gordon conducted Miss Ogden, while 
Herbert and Rose both inwardly raging 
ud rebelling sat side by side. Truly 
Miss Myrrick should have married an 
tfflbassador. Once, just before dinner, 
Gordon approached Rose. She was ex¬ 
quisitely dainty in a toilette of cream 
white, but she looked too pale and her 
great eyes were feverishly bright. 

“Tell me, has he been annoying you? 
his behavior with Miss Ogden is abomi¬ 
nable. If he is making you unhappy I’ll 
thrash some sense into the infernal young 
puppy! ” Gordon’s voice was full of 
concentrated wrath. He hardly knew 
what he said. Her glance had suprised 
him into it. Her hand closed on his a 
a moment quickly: 

“No, no, I don't care; it is not that, 
Jc cannot make me unhappy. Please— 
please keep away, Gordon I ” 

The pleading tone in which his name 
escaped her, sent him from her half 
dazed. For a week he had been Mr. Went¬ 
worth whenever she deigned to look his 
wav. He was not versed enough in women 
to know what such conduct portended. 

The dancing was kept up quite vigor¬ 
ously in the large hall. Nuts were named 
and roasted on the big open hearth, for¬ 
tunes told by cards and the three fatal 
saucers. Apples were named and the 
seeds counted, or they were bobbed for 
by the men, with much merriment, even 
Major Tom participating in this sport, and 
covering himself with glory and—water. 
And all the evening Herbert kept close 
at Lena’s side. Lena, who as she realized 
her power over him, was radiant with 
beauty, and led him on with a skill that 
dazzled Miss Myrrick, and made Major 
Tom swear under his breath. In fact, the 
latter had to be coaxed and cajoled into 
silence by Miss Myrrick, as he saw his 


little sister so pale and quiet. It was one 
thing to disapprove of Herbert’s suit; 
quite another to see his little sister tossed 
aside like an old glove for that “ light¬ 
headed flirt," as Major Tom rashly called 
Lena. Major Tom was glowering in a 
corner, his good temper all fled when the 
guests generally having departed, Rose 
and Lena were merrily challenged to put 
the last trick to the test. They had vainly 
boasted of not being afraid to put the last 
test of fate on trial, when at the midnight 
hour one was to go to the attic, and while 
looking into a mirror and slowly paring 
an apple, discover the reflected image of 
her future husband looking over her 
shoulder; the other was to go alone to the 
grove of pines, at a goodly distance from 
the house, and with a ball of yarn slowly 
wind it up, when the future spouse was 
supposed to appear and speak as he wound 
up the ball also. 

Lena was to go to the grove of pines; 
Rose to the attic. 

At the last moment Lena’s heart mis¬ 
gave her. Not that she was haunted by 
fear, but she knew who would meet her 
in the grove. But she also knew that if 
she once met him there alone, she would 
wreck Rose’s happiness forever. If she 
yielded to the temptation of her love, she 
knew she would never again release Her¬ 
bert from bondage. 

As they left the room, the girls met in 
the hall. Lena said hastily:— 

"Rose, take this; go to the garden, I 
beg of you.” 

Rose turned a white face and flashing 
eyes upon her. 

“What do you mean?" she cried; and 
then the women looked each other in the 
eyes, and Rose felt a great pity for the 
beautiful girl before her. 

“Save me, Rose—save me from my¬ 
self, from dishonor. You are more 
worthy.” 

“ Where is he? What do you mean? 
Is Herbert going to run away with you?"' 
With infinite scorn despite her pity. 

“ No, no—not that. But if he speaks- 
to me again to-night as he has done, I 
cannot resist him. Keep your lover; I - 
do not want him. Go, meet him in the- 
pine grove. It is but a foolish infatu¬ 
ation he feels for me." 

“ If I go, it will be to release him. He 
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is no lover of mine," cried Rose; and, 
seizing the yarn from Lena, Rose sped 
away, still dazed and angry at Lena’s last 
words. 

Down the path she sped, too excited to 
feel any fear of the darkness, when she 
heard steps behind her, then voices, and 
shrinking behind a friendly pine, she saw 
distinctly two men coming toward her, 
one—the larger of the two—stopping the 
other with a haughtly gesture of detention. 

"Carey—Herbert.” Gordon Went¬ 
worth’s voice rang sternly, although care¬ 
fully modulated. " Go back to your 
cousin. Re a man, and not a coward. 
Tell her, if you cannot fulfil your vows to 
her, but do not sneak here to meet a jilt. 
Leave that to older fools, like myself.” 

“ Do you know what you are saying, 
Gordon ? How dare you speak thus of 
my friend.” 

"By the same right I turn you from 
disgrace toward your duty. What folly 
is this; to fling away the pure, innocent 
love of your cousin for a smile from Lena 
Ogden. Go back, I say; let me meet the 
woman who strove to wreck my life. Oh, 
you foolish boy I can you not see—” 

" No ! I neither see nor understand 
your right to interfere in this matter. Let 
meattend tomyownaffairs. Let me piss.” 

" You shall not go to meet that woman. 
Listen to me, Herbert, for the love I bear 
you—for the sake of lang syne, I will 
confess my soul to you. I love the little 
Rose. May God forgive me! I meant 
no wrong. But I cannot see her made 
unhappy, and ill, by your folly with Lena 
Ogden. I want her to be happy. 

Gordon’s tone was one of steady plead¬ 
ing, but an oath of anger broke from 
Herbert, and Rose knew a slight struggle 
took place between the men. Then Her¬ 
bert's voice fell coldly, and she knew he 
was in ode of his dull, deadly rages. 

"Release me at once I I will do as 
you wish, but the consequences be on 
your own head.” 

“You promise me Rose shall be your 
first consideration ?” 

" She shall be my first consideration,” 
in a low tqne, that made Rose shiver, and 
rejoice that she was not in the attic. Then 
she saw Herbert stride back toward the 
house, and heard Gordon sigh heavily. 


Then, as he walked on, a voice thjt 
thrilled him with amazement and delight 1 
fell upon his ear, as Rose ran into his 
arms, crying: 

" Oh, Gordon! Gordon I don’t leave 
me here alone. I’m so scared—and oh I 
you dear, darling old fellow—I’m so glad 
—so glad—you love me.” 

"Oh my poor little darling, do not 
cry. I tried to do all I could for your 
happiness—Rose, Rose, my poor child I " 

" I’m not crying for him," cried Rose, 
sobbing hysterically. "I do not cares 
pin about him / ” 

"Then why are you crying, my own?” 

" Because—because I am glad you love 
me. Let him elope with Lena—so long 
as I hzveyou, you dear old stupid boy.” 

And Gordon’s reply cannot be trans¬ 
lated into cold English. 

And Herbert, who knew a quick way 
to the attic, got to the door just before 
Lena nervously entered the long room 
with its sloping roof. Her candle burned 
dimly, and the hand shook that held the 
apple. 

As she drew near the mirror, Herbert 
stepped quickly behind her. She saw his 
face in the mirror, gave a little cry, and 
was caught in his arms. Then after a 
moment of rapturous silence Herbert said, 
solemnly: 

" It is fate—kismet—my darling, it is 
useless to resist.” 

Before he slept that night Herbert 
made his confession to Rose in an humble, 
manly fashion that became him. Rose 
was very gentle, and gave him her hand 
a moment in hearty good will. 

" I hope you’ll be very happy, Her¬ 
bert," she said, demurely. 

She looked so sweet that Herbert, who 
had never known the time when he could 
not kiss his pretty cousin, in the exuber¬ 
ance of his joy, bent his lips to her, but 
she checked him. 

"No,” she said, blushing furiously, 
" I must not —Gordon says I must never 
kiss you again—and Gordon is—still— 
the ‘ other man,’ you know J ” 

And then she fled, leaving him to gaze 
after her. Then, with a long, low whistle, 
"By Jove I ” he muttered, "quits, sure 
enough, and how quickly they did it. 
P-h-e-w I ” 
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ALLHALLOWTIDE. 
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" Before she passes through the gates which ope 
On noiseless hinges for each coining guest, 
October, decked with golden crown and cope, 

And rich with treasures of iiutiiinnul quest, 
Pauses, and bids her couriers to awnit 
Tho film] pleasure of their royal queen, 

Who fain would witness mortals celebrate 
Their Halloween.” 

Just ns tho term “Eastertide” expresses for 
us the whole of the church services ami ancient 
customs attached to tho festival of Easier, from 
Palm Sunday until Easter Monday, so does All- 
hallowtido includo for us all tho various customs, 
obsolcto nnd still observed, of Halloween, All 
Saints’ nnd All Souls’ Days. From tho 31st of 
October until tho morning of tho 3d of Novem¬ 
ber, this period of three days, known ns All* 


lmllowtide, is full of traditional and legendary 
lore. 

In tl iese Allhallowlido customs wo can trace, 
much more distinctly than in any of tho various 
festivals observed by the Christian church, tho 
dual nature and origin thereof, for the pagan and 
Christian observances do not blend together, hut 
rather stand apart, in startling distinctness. 

The curious, quaint and madcap games of' 
Halloween have nothing in common with tho 
observances of All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days. 
Halloween is distinctly pagan and Druidienl in 
its customs, nud no better proof is needed than 
the facts personally experienced by tho writer 
that the English customs of tho night nro com¬ 
paratively tamo and have nono of tho weird mys- 
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tery attached to them that are to bo found in the 
wild games and nmusements of the Welsh, the 
Irish and the Scotch—descendants of the Celts, 
and amongst whom Druidism held sway long 
after Christian rites and services were familiar to 
the Saxon. Tlieso ancient British Celts fiercely 
resented any change in their religious beliefs, and 
when Christianity did at last gain a footing 
amongst them their pagan rites were perpetuated, 
but with a now Christian significance. 

In the west and south of Scotland, in Fife and 
tho Lothians, the bonfires of Halloween are, 
generally speaking, not kindled. Their Hallow¬ 
een is tho Halloween of tho Saxon and not of the 
Celt. But on the northeast coast and the counties 
bordering on the Grampians, where the men, 
though not pure Colts, were clansmen fiercer and 
bolder than tho ordinary Sassenach or Lowlander 
—duo to their life of defensive warfare against tho 
Highland hordes and catorans—we find that Hal¬ 
loween and kindred festivals have borrowed many 
of their customs from the original Druidic source. 

Tho four great festivals of the Druids were held 
in February, May, August and November, the 
opening seasons of spring, summer, autumn and 
winter, and on these occasions great fires were 
lighted and human sacrifices offered up. Wo 
talk lightly and glibly nowadays of a bonfire; 
seldom do we stop to recall that in former days it 
was in very truth a hone fire, its victims the weak¬ 
lings, tho criminals, or the prisoners of war. 

Those Dru<dio feasts of tho seasons are still 
perpetuated in Britain by the modern names of 
Candlemas, May Day, Lammas (loaf-mass) or 
tho Gulo of August, and Halloween; and the 
term Bcltcin fires or fires of Baal is still heard, 
although seldom do tho merrymakers of Hallow¬ 
een troublo themselves about their origin. They 
follow its customs with a blind observance be¬ 
cause their fathers and grandfathers lit such fires 
and danced around them in grotesque disguise, 
whilst cakes and potatoes aro still baked in tho 
ashes. Thus tho inherent conservatism of High¬ 
lander and Lowlander perpetuates in successive 
generations tho rustic merriment and follies of 
this feast. The Highlander calls them “Samli- 
nag” (Holy Fires), and the'Welshman talks of 
“ Nosgalan Graf.” Burns’s poem on Halloween 
is so universally read that it may seem superflu¬ 
ous to add anything to its facts, although tho 
customs of the various Scotch districts differ more 
or less from each other. But in America wo aro 
too modern to bo impressed by the weird and 
eerie ghosts of Halloween ns Scotch country chil¬ 
dren still arc. 

We observe all the games, but we lose sight of 


the leading idea in connection with this feast, 
which was a night “ set apart for tho universal 
walking abroad of spirits, both of the visible and 
invisible worlds,” and unless we bear this in 
mind wo lose the significance of all or nearly all 
the peculiar customs practiced by old and young 
in their happy merrymaking. 

To have clear moonlight at Christmas enhances 
the pleasures of that happy season, but to have 
moonlight at all at Halloween is deemed a great 
misfortune. The spirits of darkness require dark¬ 
ness, and the masqueraders in disguiso prefer to 
carry dark lanterns made of scoopcd-out turnips 
to tho glorious light of heaven. 

These turnips have the features of a wild hu¬ 
man face cut out and accentuated in tho rind so 
that tho candle placed within may givo light 
through eyes, nostrils and mouth. Tho lid fits 
tightly and is painted to represent shaggy, wild 
locks, whilst blue and red paint marks off cheeks, 
etc., all adding to the general weirdness, even 
grcwsomcness, of this moving humanlike head. 

When a band of ten or twenty “guisors” fan¬ 
tastically dressed carry these grinning lights aloft 
tho effect on weaker minds is, to say the least, 
terrifying. Strong minds even may begin by 
admiring tho wild, picturesque effect, but too 
often end by experiencing a cold shiver in tho 
region of the backbone. 

A child’s mind is easily impressed, and star¬ 
tling incongruities of place and season aro often 
associated together. 

I never joined in singing the lino “ No powors 
of darkness mo molest,” in the well-known even¬ 
ing hymn, “All praiso to thee, my God, this 
night,” but tlieso dreadful uncanny turnip lan¬ 
terns of Halloween flashed beforo my eyes ns tho 
outward and visiblo sign of these powers. In 
later years, when tho reticence of childhood in 
speaking of these mystic influences of our child¬ 
ish days had passed away, I found that I had 
not been solitary in my ridiculous associations. 

Looking back over the years, it seems to mo 
now almost impossible for Scotch children bom 
in rural districts to grow up uninfluenced by the 
traditional weird and mystic influences which 
surround them. 

Wo lovo it, and call it folk loro; others may 
class it as superstition—call it what you will, it 
is the very csscnco and backbone of our great 
national independence and patriotism. 

Thus tho personality of tho Scotchman is more 
assertive than that of the Englishman; or rather 
tho Scotchman does not rest content to hold cer¬ 
tain views and opinions—ho must try to convert 
his friend and neighbor to tho samo j whereas the 
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ordinary Englishman, although ho may hold 
equally strong opinions on favorite subjects, does 
not generally bother himself as to whether his 
neighbor thinks so or not; it is sufficient for him 
that they aro his opinions. IndifYercnco to out- 
sido opinion rather than conceit or selfishness is 
the cause of this attitude. 

From this knowledge of their respective char¬ 
acteristics ono can easily trace the reason why the 
Scot, ns a colonist, asserts himself and impresses 
on tho local history of his settlement the tradi¬ 
tional customs and observances of his native 
land, 

Burns only can lie hailed ns the Laureate of 
Halloween, and to tho Scotch colonists of tho 
States must wo give credit for tho universal ob- 
scryanco of tho festival throughout America. 

But duo meed of prniso is also owing to Her¬ 
rick, tho poet par excellence of folklore, whoso 
verses are oft quoted on tho south sido of the 
border. ITis lines : 

“Two Iinzel nuts I throw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name, 
And, with tho loudest bounce, mo sore amaz’d 
That in it tlamo of brightest color blaz'd. 

As blaz’d tho nut, so may thy passion grow, 

For ’(was thy nut that did so brightly glow,” 

goes to provo thnt though the customs of one 
district (ns before said) may differ from an¬ 
other, there is a striking uniformity in tho im¬ 
portant place in tho revels assigned to nuts. Ap¬ 
ples, too, slinro this popularity, and immense 
quantities of both fruits—symbolic of tho clos¬ 
ing autumnal season—aro eaten, and they enter 
largely into tho games and divination of lovo af¬ 
fairs peculiar to this festival. Apples and nuts 
-arc to Halloween what fern and hemp seed are 
to the lovers of divination on St, John’s or Mid¬ 
summer Eve. 

Ducking for apples in a tub of water, drop¬ 
ping a fork from tho teeth in hopo of striking a 
floating apple, or trying to catch a swinging ap¬ 
ple on a string suspended from tho ceiling to 
gnaw a bito out of it, are still popular games. 

Tho threo bowls of Eato, containing clean wa¬ 
ter, foul or emptiness, and referred to ns luggics 
by Burns, are tho modern descendants of tho 
throe copper bowls of tho Druid priest who sat 
“in tho gate” on all ceremonial occasions. His 
bowls contained water from some sacred spring. 
Ono held water pure, tho second had its con¬ 
tents blessed by tho Argli-Druid, whilst in tho 
third ho laved his hands after blessing it, nnd 
thus it was most holy. 

As tho eager worshipers, or rather onlookers, 
of tho mystic nnd sacred rites passed in within 


tho outer circle of liugo stones, tho priest blessed 
and sprinkled them from ono of tho threo bowls 
according to tho value of tho offering given. Our 
keen business instincts of the present day aro 
tho development of centuries, and were born of 
a time when blessings on tho homo and prosper¬ 
ity in the herd were a question of excliango nnd 
barter over tho bowls of holy water at Baal’s 
Feast. 

Burns’s lines tell us that 

“ Some merry, friendly country folks 
Together did convene, 

To burn their nits nn’ pu’ their Btocks 
An’ lmud their Halloween 

Fu’ blytlio that night.” 

Wo liavo transported nearly all tho games 
to this Now Scotland across tho seas, but, 
unless in very rare cases, tho “pu’ing of tho 
stock ’’ 1ms been left behind : circumstances 
over which wo liavo no control liavo conspired 
to leave it behind. 

Perhaps bccauso human naturo craves what it 
cannot have, wo who liavo shared in tho wild ex¬ 
citement and suppressed fun of stock pu’ing 
nnd were proficients . at wileing (choosing) 
straight “runts’’ from crooked ones, oven when 
blindfold, nro captious in declaring that Hallow¬ 
een without the stock is no Halloween at nil. 

Darkness was indispensable. Tho “kail 
stock,’’ that is, tho cabbage or Gorman greens, 
liad to bo pulled from tho garden of a bachelor 
or widower; nnd if anyone was known to bo moro 
irascible than his neighbor over tho annihilation 
of his “greens,” then tho mischievous spirits 
abroad invariably cleared oif his supply before 
touching those of tho moro niijiiablo neighbor. 

There nro wheels within wheels, even in vil¬ 
lage politics, nnd the cross old tailor who ob¬ 
jected vociferously to our playing “liido and 
seek” round his cottago paid, a heavy penalty 
at Halloween. Revcngo is sweet, oven in child¬ 
hood. 

But to return to our pulling. Silenco pre¬ 
vailed, for tho owners wero often on guard, nnd 
custom required that our eyes be blindfold. 
Having succeeded in getting hold of something, 
our troubles wero by no means ended, for if tho 
marauders wero feminine only, tho assailants, 
as guisers, to scizo tho coveted treasures, when 
cn route for homo nnd shelter, wero masculine; 
and so both sexes had mutual fun in stocks. 
Granted that ft place of shelter was reached, then 
the chatter became general. 

If tho “runt” wero long or short, so would 
tho futuro husband bo; if tho quantity of yird 
(soil) wero great or small at tho roots, so in pro- 
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■portion would the incomo bo; if the custoc 
(heart) tasted sweet or bitter, so would tho tem¬ 
per and disposition be, and so on. Then, fin¬ 
ally, each one in order of ago laid her “runt” 
at the back of tiro door; tho daughters of tho 
house at the front door, and tho servants at their 
own entrance, rind tho Christian name of the first 
caller—postman not included—would ho tho 
name of tho future suitor, successive callers’ 
names being appropriated for tho successive 
“runts.” 

Everyone kept open house for tho bands of 
masked “guisers,” who were liberally treated to 
■cakes, fruit and money; and then tho evening 
sports wound up by nil dancing round and 
through the ashes of tho bonfire, from which tho 
roasting apples and potatoes wero snatched. 

No ono is moro enthusiastic in tho observance 
of Halloween than Queen Victoria, who makes 
it a night of feasting and enjoyment at Balmoral. 
Recognizing how pre-eminently patriotic tho Scots 
are, nnd os patriotism is tho parent of loyalty, 
her majesty, on every possible occasion, encour¬ 
ages by her personal observance all tho Scottish 
traditionary customs. 

The Mar and Invcrcauld clansmen march past 
tho castle, the bonfires are kindled, a hand of 
masked dancers burn an elligy of a witch, tho 
usual games are played, nnd then, after a sump¬ 
tuous supper, tho hall is opened by some of tho 
princes and princesses in tho queen’s' presence, 
and dancing is kept up until nn early hour. 

Rut ono point moro, and that by no means tho 
least important ono. Halloween has always been 


nnd still is a feast when gentle nnd simplo meet 
nnd enjoy themselves together, irrespective of so¬ 
cial barrier and ensto so rigorously observed on 
so many other occasions. Servants nnd children 
raco out together after their “stocks,” tho ono 
object in view—who will ho first (hero to wilo 
tho best. This absenco of tho assertion of ensto 
lias always boon moro noticeablo in Scotland 
than in England—duo principally to tho influ¬ 
ence of Iho clans, whero tho chief is tho father of 
all bearing tho clan name, nnd which has been 
so perfectly described by l'\ Marion Crawford : 
“ Perhaps the form of aristocracy most worthy of 
admiration is that time-honored institution of 
pre-eminent families—tho Scottish elan—tho He¬ 
brew tribe.” 

Thus the frolics of Halloween teach us that 
“legend has its uses ns well ns history, nnd tho 
one rightly regarded is no less vnlunblo than tho 
other.” Tho progress of civilization from tho bar¬ 
barous ages to tho ultra culturo nnd refinement 
of tho present day can only ho traced by tho 
study of tho social life, customs and daily ob¬ 
servances of our ancestors, nnd so folklore must 
ever remain tho koy to tho intelligent study of 
history. 

In conclusion I may most appropriately quoto 
tho words of Keller, tho national poet of tho 
Swiss, who, like tho Scots, inhalo tho breath of 
patriotism from their rugged mountains : 

“Of stubborn fact is hero no (incutlun — 

Tho pearl of every fnblo is its thought; 

'l'lio truth of ovory old tradition 
Is in its hidden spirit wrought.” 
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ook a path leading through the forest, 
doming to a small stream that flowed 
2 ast and west between his home-'and 
Ashton's he started down it, thinking 
to come up to the Ashton house from the 
rear and give them a shower of shelled 
corn before entering. Upon reaching 
the edge of the small clearing that sur¬ 
rounded the cabin and small bam he 
saw four or five dusky forms emerge 
from the west side of the woods and 
steal up toward the barn. He stopped 
and looked at them for a moment 
Could they be horses? No, for he knew 
that Ashton’s had only two. Suddenly 
the truth flashed upon him 1 they were 
Indians. He had heard of an uprising 
further north, but had not thought of 
them visiting these parts. He saw them 
stop for a short time at the barn 1 and 
watch the cabin closely, then enter the 
barn, probably to wait until later in the 
night, when the occupants would be 
asleep. Then they would steal upon 
them and make them prisoners. 1 

The family must be warned by ®5me 
one, and as there was no other person 
that knew of the presence of the Indians 
he certainly must be the one. But how 
was it to be done? The only window 
and door to the cabin were on the side 
nest the barn, and to approach the 
cabin on that side would be impossible, 
as the Indians would discover him. 

A light was burning in the cabin, and 
he could see the inmates at their supper, 
unconscious of their danger. The nest 
thing to do was to inform them, but how 
could he without being discovered? 
Suddenly a thought came to him. Would 
he have time to go home to secure help? 
Undoubtedly he would, as the Indians 
would not make their attack until late 
in the evening. So creeping around to 
the west side he managed to get to the 
edge of the woods without being dis- 


ke 

Pi 

6 . 


Andrew Hawkins' Halloween. 

It was during the early settlement of 
Ohio. The Indians were hostile and an 
uprising might begin without a mo¬ 
ment’s warning, when Charles Hawkins 
moved his family from his home in 
Eastern New York to Central Ohio, in 
the midst of forests and among the In¬ 
dians. Here he erected a small log cabin 
in ahmall clearing, which he enclosed 
with a rail fence. As soon as he had 
settled down in his new home he went 
to work clearing a small lot to raise 
vegetables and food for his family. 

The nearest neighbor was a family by 
the name of Ashton, living about a mile 
and a half from his cabin. Hawkins 
had moved to his new home about the 
middle of August, so by the time he had 
got settled down it was getting late in 
the summer. The October wind was 
moaning through the forest, and the 
trees were robing themselves with a 
bright scarlet. To-morrow evening 
would be Halloween. Andrew Hawkins, 
the oldest son of the Hawkins family, 
began to think of the good times he had 
had back at his old home in New York 
with the neighbors’ boys on this, the 
last night of October. Why should not 
he and Bert Ashton, who was the oldest 
of the Ashton children, celebrate it now? 

So the next evening, after he had fin¬ 
ished his day’s work, and telling the 
family that he was going to spend the 
evening over at the Ashton home, he 
shouldered his rifle and started for Ash- 


covered. 

Once out of sight he started on a run 
and soon reached home, where he related 
his story. Immediately he and his 
father started back, but before going 
Andy had secured a large bear skin, 
which hung up in the cabin. Hasten¬ 
ing along they soon came to the west 
edge of the clearing, when Andy, throw¬ 
ing the bear skin over his shoulder and 
back, got down on his hands and knees 
and started for the cabin. He must have 
made a good bear, for the Indians did 
not mistrust. Creeping up to the door 
he made a spring,' and the door being 
unfastened he got safely inside. It is 
needless to say that the Ashton family 
was somewhat surprised^ at this sudden 
entering, but Andy soon related his story 
and quieted them. 

In the meautime George Ashton, his 
son Bert and Andy went into the cellar, 
and with shovel and- pick soon dug 
themselves out. Keeping the house be¬ 
tween them and the barn they soon 
joined Andy’s father. They did not 
have long to wait, for the attack soon 
came. The result was the burying of 
four Indians in the morning. 

Andy Hawkins often remarked after¬ 
wards that that was the biggest Hal¬ 
loween he ever had, and there was no 
throwing of cabbage, either. j 

Forest R. Green. 


ton’s. 

Andy was not quite seventeen yet, but 
being large of his age was almost the 
sice of -an ordinary man. He was a 
sturdy and brave boy. In the evening 
he left home and crossing the clearing 
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BV CUPID’S trick. ■■ 

A Parlor Drama for All Hallowe’en. 

BY GRIFFITH WILDE. 

Dramatis Persona. 

Ethel Barton. 

Amy Sellers, her friend. 

Aleck Barton, Amy's lover. 

Mark Waring, Aleck's friend. 

Scene : A cosy sitting-room. Ethel and Amy seated reading, and at fancy- 
work. 

Amy (reading). 

“ Wi’ merry songs, and friendly cracks, 

I wal they did na weary; 

An’ unco talcs, an’ funnie jokes, 

Their sports were cheap an’ cheery; ■ ' • 

Till bullered so'uns wi’ fragrant lunt, :.r 

Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’; 

Syne, wi’ a social glass o’ strunt, 

' They parted off careerin' 

Fu’ blythe that night.” 

(Closes the book.} 

What a picture that is of Hallowe’en night! It was just such a night as 
this, Ethel, only those good Scotchmen whom Burns writes about were more 
and merrier than we two “lone, lorn females.” How strange it seems foi us 
to be here alone in this great house on this night of all others. Do you feel 
nervous, dear ? 

• Ethel (biting off a thread}. Not at all! Why should I? 

Amy (rising, goes to the window). Oh, I don’t know. It seems sort of 
lonely, and—and I wish Aleck had come back. 

Ethel (playfully). Oh, nonsense ! Arrty, I am afraid you are very much 
in love with my brother. 

Amy. Well, and haven’t I a perfect right to be? I shouldn't be engaged 
to him, if I didn’t love him. 

Ethel. Of course not. I am sure I am very glad of it, only I never 
thought of him as a hero of romance. (Sighs.) 

Amy (teazingly). I suppose not. Your head is too full of some one else. 

Ethel (reproachfully). * That’s unkind, Amy. I never thought you would 
throw up my folly to me. I know just as well as you do that it was madness 
for me to think of a man whose name I never knew, who thought of me only as 
a charity visitor in a hospital! ( Wipes her eyes.) I shall never see him again'* 

he is dead to me indeed, but I shall never love another. 

Amy (coming fonvard penitently). Forgive me, dear. I did not mean to 
tease you. Don’t weep, Ethel. Fate may not be wholly unkind,to you. 
Some day you may be happy yet. 

Ethel (drying her eyes). No! I have given love up forever. He is dead 
and I know that the thought of him is utter madness. Be happy, Amy, in thfe 
love that falls to your lot. My heart is dead and I shall bury it out of sight on 
the day when I marry Mark Waring. 

Amy. Ethel! You are not going to throw yourself away on this stranger ? 
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Ethel. If he asks me—yes I My uncle has set his heart upon our union. 
Why should I oppose it? .It makes no difference to me now. (Sighs again.) 

Amy (in distress). You mustn’t talk so, dear. Come; cheer up. It is 
All Hallowe’en. This is the last-night of all others to be blue. Can’t we have 
some fun, even if Aleck and his friend can’t join us? 

Ethel. I am rather glad they didn’t come, except on your account, Amy. 
It is rather dull for you in this gloomy old house. 

Amy (cheerily). Oh, I am all right. Don’t bother about me. (Walks 
about.) It is snowing, Ethel. This is just an ideal Hallowe’en. Can’t we try 
. some tricks ? Come I * 

Ethel (wearily). If you like. 

Amy. It is nearly twelve o’clock. (Walking to the fire.) We must find 
some excuse for such late hours. I’ll tell you Svhat, Ethel! If you will put 
out the lights and eat an apple before this looking gjass, I’ll walk around the 
house with my mouth full of water. 

Ethel. Not in all this storm ! 

Amy {gleefully). Why not? (Sings.) ' ' 


“ What care I for weather 
When Love and I together 
Face the gath’ring storm! ” ' 

Ethel, dear, I expect to hear the. name of my future husband called as I 
turn the corner. 

Ethel. By whom, pray? There’s not a soul about the place. 

Amy. Neyertheless, I shall hear it, and, when I do, I shall spit the water 
out and say: “ Now and forever, Amen 1" 

Ethel (smiling). What a little goose you are, Amy. Suppose you should 
bear some other name than Aleck’s ? i. 

, , A m y ( s obcrly). I should stop nvy ears. But how could I ? I’m engaged 
to, Aleck, and .of course I shall marry him,. . . * 

f , < Ethel. Then what’s the use of trying any of these silly tricks? 

Amy. Just for fun. Come; it is five minutes of twelve. I’ll give you 
an apple. (Runs out.) , ‘ , # 

, Ethel (alone). I may as well please her; but it seems like mockery to trifle 
so with fate. Oh, my lost, my unknown lover 1 When I entered upon the 
cities of a hospital reader, hpw little I thought that, they were to bring me in 
contact with the greatest happiness and misery of my life! 

(Re-enter Amy with an apple and a glass of water.) 

Amy. Here it is 1 Quick! The clock is going to strike. Put the lights 
opt. (Takes a mouth full of water.) 

Ethel (turningout the lights). You’ll get your death, Amy. 

(Amy shakes her head and goes out waving her hand. Clock strikes twelve. 
Efhel takes the apple and walks toward the mirror. Door opens and a gentleman, 
covered with snow, enters the room.) 

Mark Waring (shaking himself). This is better luck than I expected. I 
thought they’d all be gone to bed. There was a light here, a moment ago. 
(Goes toward the fire .) It’s awfully cold ! I thought we’d never get here. 
(Bumps into Ethel who is eating her apple before the mirror.) Hello ! I—I beg 
your pardon 1 

(Ethel fttrns around and screams.) 

Ethel (covering her face with her hands, starts back). It is his spirit 1 
Oh, I am punished for my folly. In heaven’s name, leave me 1 

Mark (excitedly). Do my eyes deceive me, or does this dim light cheat 
me with a vision of happiness! Lady, speak to me 1 Are you not she who, 
when I lay sick and alone in a strange city and was taken to St. Mary’s Hospital, 
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came to me like an angel from heayen, soothing my fever with sweet dreams of 
love and happiness ? Are yon not' dhie whoin I lost and mourned so bitterly— 
speak?” 

Elh'el {trembling). I—I—oh, is it possible that you are here ? They told 
me you were dead ! 

Mark {taking her hand). A man’s identity is often lost in a great hospital. 
My number was confounded with another's but I am here—alive and well—to 
tell you that 1 have thought of you night and day since you left mo. . To-night 
I came here, hopeless, yielding to my uncle’s wish and ready to marry his niece. 

Ethel. You! Then you are Mark Waring? 

Mark. I am. And you? Tell mp, dearest, by what name shall I call 
you that love cannot divine ? 

Ethel. I am Ethel Barton. 

Mark. Can such things be in real life? Dearest, I have loved you so 
long I Oh, if you will, may I make my uncle’s wish my own ? Will'you marry 
me? {Takes her in his arms.) i 

Ethel. Gladly now! , ■ t. 

{He kisses her. Enter Amy and Aleck covered with snow.)\ 

Amy. I have found him, Ethel! Just as I turned the cornenof the house 
I heard some one say, “Aleck, there’s a light in the window 1 ", I spit the 
water out and said, “Now and forever, Amen! ” and then-. 

Aleck. She ran right into my arms. Goodness J How dark it is. in here. 
{Sees the tableau.) Hello! Mark is that you ?" . , • i 

Mark {comingforward.) Yes. It is I. I have made quick wprk of it, 
you see, old boy. Your sister has promised to marry me. 

Aleck. Well! I should say you had. In five minutes yOU'introduced 
yourself to a girl, propose^ and are accepted. That’s better than I did—eh', Amy? 

" Ethel. But Mr. Waring and I have met before. I—I was 6nce reader in 
a hospital where he lay sick. ’ . 

Aleck. Oh! Then you have found your sister of mercy, Mark ? : —'the fairy 
you used to rave about. ... 

Amy {huggingEthel). And this is he ? Oh, Ethel! It is like a story book. 

Mark. Yes. Your sister is the woman I fell in love with, AJeck, Con¬ 
gratulate me I {They shake hands.) 

Amy. You’ll never call my Hallowe’en tricks silly again, will you, dear? 

Ethel. Never, Amy! This night is Hallowed, indeed. 

Aleck. After this, I’ll believe in the Fates. It was a blind piece of luck, 
our catching the late train down. And who’d have thought thatj Mark would 
turn out a hero ? . 

Ethel {shyly). I should. , ■ ‘ , 

Aleck {to Amy). My dear, I think a little solitude would do them good. 
Don’t you think we’d better leave them alone? 

[The Curtain .] 
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Children's Hour. 

FOB WEEK DAY BEADING. 

A Hallowe'en Party. 

The current issue of Table Talk describes 
some of the amusements to be indulged 
in at a Hallowe’en party. We extract 
the following: 

At one end of the table a portion of a 
pumpkin, hollowed to form a bowl, will 
be filled with yellow and red chrysanthe¬ 
mums, surrounded by red apples, brown¬ 
cheeked pears and purple grapes. At 
the other end will be a smilax bowl 
wreathed with the yellow and red blos¬ 
soms and filled with what looks like fruit 
until handled, when they will be found to 
be made of tissue paper painted in a 
realistic manner, and that every one con¬ 
tains a gift of a simple little silver orna¬ 
ment. Those who receive a clover-leaf 
pin are to have “good luck and prosper¬ 
ity for the coming year.” A thimble 
means celibacy, and the girls who find a 
heart will soonest wed. . . . 

Beside each plate is to be a tiny candle 
in a wee candle-stick. A- match will be 
given with the request to light them, and 
the one which burns the longest means a 
rich marriage, the one going out first, a 
poor, luckless one. This always is ex¬ 
tremely exciting, and our fate will be 
eagerly watched. 

The next charm is to be tested in the 
parlor. The hostess will play a march' 
while we walk around a table containing 
a tray of nuts. From it we will take, in 
passing, as many as it is possible to hold 
m our hands; the handfuls are to be 
counted, and the one who finds in her 
pile the nut that has been painted red, 
receives a card on which is painted in red 
and gold: 

"Luck, good luck will follow you all the year, 

You’ll be no happy that you will never Bhed a 
tear." 

A prize will also be given to the one who 
has the largest number. 
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ETHEL’S CHARM AT HALLOW¬ 
E’EN. 

BT 8. ABB1B FBOBT. 

“ What are you thinking about, mamma ? I 
have been watching your face for tbe last ten 
minutes, and I am sure some weighty matter is 
under consideration.” 

“ I am thinking about Ethel Stanley.” 

Miss Alice Dorian’s shoulders performed a 
shrug that was worthy of a Parisian, as she 
said:— 

"I thought folks hod had their nine days’ 
wonder about her, and she had ceased to be a 
subject of conversation or thought.” 

“So did I. But she is forced upon my notice 
just now in an exceedingly disagreeable man¬ 
ner. I declare, I wonder at Mrs. Ford.” 

“ Mamma, you grow more mysterious every 
moment. What has Mrs. Ford to do with 
Ethel Stanley?” 

“She has engaged her as governess for Mary 
and Susie, and now writes to me that as she is 
not well enough to come herself, she will send 
Miss Stanley with the girls on Wednesday 
evening.” 

“ That comes of inviting a parcel of children I 
I never wanted them.” 

“My dear, Grade wanted a share in the 
party, too, and 1 invited only children of her 
own age.** 

•* I don’t care, they are children. And now, 
here is Ethel Stanley forced upon us. It will 
be very disagreeable.” 

“I don’t see why. She never put on any 
airs when every body supposed her father was 
worth millions, and certainly she will under¬ 
stand that her position is altered, now that she 
is a penniless orphan. Still, it is very provok¬ 
ing.” 

“I wish we had never come here. It is all 
caused by father’s buying this horrid Stiles’s 
place.” 

“Horrid I What do you mean, Alice? This 
is one of the most splendid country-seats in 
New York State, and your father was most 
fortunate to secure it. He says Albert Stiles 
must have been insane to sell it; but after his 
father died, he decided to stay in Europe, and 
directed his lawyers to sell the place.” 

“I don’t caret It is hateful to stay in the 
country after September, and father says he 
can’t afford two such expensive establishments 
as this and the city house. I don’t intend to 
let him have any peace till he sells this again 
and goes back to. New York. The Fords are 
going home next week, and I intend to fish for 
an invitation to visit them.” 

“Alice!” 

“ Shocking Idea, isn’t it? I shall carry it out, 
however. I suppose we must be civil to Ethel ?” 

“Certainly. It will be easy to keep her in 
her place without incivility.” 


The subject of the conversation, Ethel Stan¬ 
ley, seated in her schoolroom trying to put 
rudiments of grammar and arithmetic into the 
minds of May and Susie Ford, was as yet igno¬ 
rant of the honor or annoyance awaiting her. 
She was gravely examining a problem in addi¬ 
tion which had bowed Susie’s curly head in 
sorrow, when Mrs. Ford entered the room, and 
introduced the subject. 

“Miss Stanley I” Ethel well remembered 
when Mrs. Ford never addressed her but as 
“my darling Ethel,” but put her inconvenient 
recollections aside, as she answered, by look¬ 
ing up from her slate. 

“I do not think I shall be well enough to 
accept Mrs. Dorian’s invitation for the Hal¬ 
lowe’en party on Wednesday evening, and I 
requested permission to send you with the 
children.” 

“ Without consulting me?" said Ethel, flush¬ 
ing angrily. 

“She has answered by sending you an invi¬ 
tation, with the information that she did not 
know you were with me." 

“But, Mrs. Ford, I have not been into com¬ 
pany since my father died.” 

“ That is nearly two years ago. Besides, you 
go now at my request,” said the lady, in a tone 
that made “request” read “command.” 

“That certainly alters the case,” was the 
reply, and Mrs. Ford sailed away again. 

The little girls had not spoken during this 
conversation, but now they came eagerly to 
the side of their governess, to express their 
pleasure at the new arrangement 

“ It will be ever so much nicer,” Mary said. 

“And perhaps you will have a good time, 
too,” Susie suggested, reading the expression 
of annoyance upon the face that was usually 
so bright. 

“Perhaps sol” Ethel answered, kissing the 
loving little face; “ we will talk about it after 
lessons. ” 

Talking about it in the eager excitement of 
girlish delight, certainly made Ethel look upon 
the party with more resignation, if not with 
some anticipation of pleasure. She was but 
twenty, and life had been a long sunshiny day 
for her until her father died. She had taught 
for two years in a private school before becom¬ 
ing Mrs. Ford’s governess, which position was 
yet new to her. The children had been her 
pnpils in the school, loved her fondly, and 
were delighted when their mother decided “ it 
looked well to have a private governess, and 
Ethel Stanley certainly had a splendid educa¬ 
tion.” 

So far there bad been no jar in the new ar¬ 
rangement. Mrs. Ford was vulgar, fussy, and 
fond of displaying the wealth that was a new 
acquisition; but Ethel bad a pleasant room, 
and, out of school hours, found employment 
there. She was of a buoyant disposition, peep¬ 
ing under every cloud for its silver lining, find- 
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ing all the bright spots in her hard life, and 
bringing a sort of humorous philosophy to hear 
upon all that was unpleasant. Having con¬ 
cluded that it was a part of her duty as gov¬ 
erness to attend her pupils at the party; she 
quietly prepared her dress and accepted the 
position. 

“ I wonder if Alice Dorian will attempt to 
patronize me,” she thought, as she basted a 
snowy lace ruffle in the neck and sleeves of her 
black silk dress. “ If she does, I shall certainly 
laugh, and that would be dreadful. There 1 
my dress will do. It is black, to be sure, but 
I can’t afford a new one, and, after all, I am 
not Miss Stanley now, only Mrs. Ford’s gov¬ 
erness.” 

A very dainty little governess she looked, as 
she entered Mrs. Dorian’s drawing-room on 
Wednesday evening. Her black silk dress was 
cut to show the round white arms and shoul¬ 
ders, and her bright brown hair was arranged 
in the loose, natural curls, no art can perfectly 
imitate. She was not very beautiful, only a 
pretty girl, but she had the charm of cheerful¬ 
ness. Of all home charms, of all society 
charms, this gift is the most winsome. Mo 
beauty or accomplishment can atone for its ab¬ 
sence, and no one power possesses such uni¬ 
versal, genial influence. 

It was the first time Ethel had been in society 
since her father’s failure and death, and in ten 
minutes she had totally forgotten she was Mrs. 
Ford’s governess, and was the very life of the 
occasion. Girlish friends from the city flocked 
around her, beaux of two years ago fluttered 
again to her side, and prettier, wealthier girls 
found themselves thrown into the shade. 

Hallowe’en sports commenced before mid¬ 
night. The children had all gone home, but 
Ethel was laughingly imprisoned, and a servant 
sent with the little Fords. 

One and another of the merry party were 
withdrawn for charms. One to eat apples be¬ 
fore a glass in a dark room; one to watch the 
window behind a charmed candle; one to turn 
a wishing cake. 

“Who will go to the spring?” cried Alice. 

“What spring? I never heard of that 
charm,” said a guest. 

“ A young girl standing by a spring of run¬ 
ning water as the moon rises, dips in her hand, 
and repeats a charm. Her future husband 
will appear on the other side of the water. 
There is a spring on this place. Who will 
go?” | 

“I will,” Ethel said, suddenly. “I know 
where it is.” 

“ You!” Alice cried, amazed. 

“I spent a summer here once, before Mrs. 
Stiles went to Europe. I was only a school¬ 
girl, so I was allowed to explore the grounds, 
and I know the spring.” 

“Go, then. The moon rises in ten min¬ 
utes.” 


With a light laugh, Ethel stepped from one 
of the low windows to the porch, and wa3 lost 
to sight in another moment. She hod wrapped 
a soft white shawl around her, and looked 
quite ghost-like as she trod the dim paths upon 
her eiTand. Her little head was busy with 
memories as she glided along the familiar 
paths. It was eight long years since she had 
been the petted guest of motherly Mrs. Stiles, 
who now lay in the churchyard, while her 
kind husband rested under Italian soil. Ethel 
thought of the merry summer, of Albert’s 
kindness, when it seemed to her such wonder¬ 
ful condescension for him to notice her. She 
smiled as she remembered how old the young 
heir seemed to her then, though he had scarcely 
reached man’s estate; how grand she felt when 
he drove her, or allowed her to ride his horse, 
himself walking by her side to guard her from 
a fall; how fragrant the bouquets were he 
brought to her; how full of interest the walks, 
when he was her good-natured escort. Well, 
he was in Italy, studying art under sunny 
skies; and she was a governess, with but one 
silk dress in her wardrobe. 

As she drew a little sigh over this conclusion, 
Ethel saw that the moon was rising, and bent 
over the silvery thread of running water, re¬ 
peating her charm in a low, musical voice. 
She looked up laughing, but a strange terror 
took possession of her as she saw, standing on 
the other side of the spring, a tall, manly 
figure, wrapped in a long cloak. The face was 
.heavily bearded and very grave. Large brown 
eyes looked forward with a sad expression, 
plainly visible in the bright moonlight. The 
fright for a moment paralyzed the gay girl, 
and she fell back, nearly fainting. When the 
mist cleared from her eyes, the apparition was 
gone. 

“I can't go back; they will all langh at me,” 
she thought. “ I ’ll run home; it is not faT.” 
And she carried out her resolnUon, leaving the 
others to put what construction they pleased 
upon her disappearance. 

It seemed as if fate had decreed that the little 
governess was to furnish “nine days’ won¬ 
ders” for her friends, for Christmas found her 
again an heiress. A maiden aunt of her 
mother’s, finding life a burden, dropped it and 
left Ethel a fortune. Mrs. Ford insisted upon 
retaining her for a guest during the winter, 
and society regained one of Its most popular 
belles. 

“Alice,” Ethel said, as she came to Miss 
Dorian’s room, for that young lady had suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the invitation to Mew York 
for the winter, “I’m going to do something 
awfal.” 

‘“Such as what?” Alice asked. Alice was 
desirous of being “fast,” and was apt to be 
“slangy,” If not vulgar. 

“ I am going to appear at the New-Year’s 
reception in a bine silk.” 
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“Is that awful?” 

“Mrs. Ford thinks so, because Aunt'Marga- 
ret has only been dead six weeks. But I never 
saw my venerable relative in my life, and she 
was over ninety. She has poured sunshine on 
my life again, so why should I mourn? 1 am 
no hypocrite, and I mean to act as I feel, so 
prepare for a rival on New-Year’s Day.” 

Alice complacently regarded her brilliant 
face In the mirror, and smiled graciously. 

“I am going out now for my dress. Will 
yon come?” 

“Yes, I want some black lace. Order the 
carriage, Ethel; it is too cold to walk.” 

Ethel thought of two carriageless years, and 
laughed lightly. 

“I mean to walk. It will do you good, 
too.” 

“As yon please,” said Alice, who liked 
shopping with Ethel, who had a delightful 
habit of sharing her most attractive purchases. 

It was rather a boast of Mrs. Ford’s that her 
New-Year’s receptions were as large and bril¬ 
liant as any in New York, but she especially 
bragged of this one for years to come. 

“You see,” she would say, “I had Ethel 
Stanley and Alice Dorian with me, and they 
really looked lovely. Then Albert Stiles made 
his first appearance in society, after his return 
from Europe, at my reception. His mother 
was an old friend of mine. He was evidently 
smitten with Ethel then, and she was pleased 
to meet him; He looked very handsome, wore 
a slight moustache, and looked like bis father 
in his best days. In five minutes he and Ethel 
were chatting about some summer visit sho 
made his mother, and were quite like old 
friends. I knew how it would be from that 
day. Everywhere that he met Ethel after 
that, he was her shadow, and it was wonderful 
how fond he became of me and the children. 
Alice Dorian tried to make the visits her own, 
but it was no use. Ethel was the magnet, and 
I, for one, was not a bit surprised when she 
showed me a diamond ring,, and told mo Albert 
would claim her hand in the fall. He has 
bought back the old place from Mr. Dorian. 
Alice never liked living there, and her father 
denies her nothing, so there was little trouble 
about that ' 

One of the loveliest of October days fonnd 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert. Stiles, driving up the 
broad avenue that led to the lovely home over 
which Ethel was to preside, and a fairer, hap¬ 
pier little bride never gave more smiling an¬ 
swers to a husband’s welcome. 

They were at dinner late in the afternoon, 
when suddenly the bride cried:— 

“O Albert, it is Hallowe’en! I’ll never 
believe in charms after this.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“I ’ll tell yon. Last year the Dorians gave 
a large party for Hallowe’en, and I came to 
take care of Mary and Susie Ford.” 


“Ethel 1” in a warning tone. 

“Well, I know you don’t like to think of me 
as Mrs. Ford’s governess, but, really, I must 
explain how I came to be invited. We were 
all trying charms, and I, like a goose, went to 
the spring by the oak-tree, said a charm, and 
saw”— 

“What?” 

“A vision! a vision of a man I” 

“ What was he like?” 

“Like a brigand as much as anything. He 
had a long black cloak wrapped around him, a 
heavy beard, and long hair. He did not look 
at me, but toward the house. It startled me 
so I got faint, and before I recovered, he was 
gone." 

“ Ethel! I never saw you 1” 

“Youl” 

“Just a year ago to-night I left the station 
in the village, and walked over here, meaning 
to claim Mr. Dorian’s hospitality, and try to 
arrange to buy the old place again. I was 
homesick, and repenting of the impulse that 
made me sell my home. But, as I stood look¬ 
ing towards the house, I saw a large, gay party 
assembled, and determined to dplay my appear¬ 
ance till a more propitious time. I remember 
now that it was at the spring I halted, made 
my decision, and retraced my steps. Before 
I returned to this part of the world again, I 
made a visit to some relatives in Connecticut, 
and when I met you at Mrs. Ford’s, the barber 
and tailor had, it appears, made another man 
of me.” 

“Fan me, Albert,” said Ethel, laughing. 
“ Who will deny after this the truth of a charm 
vision at Hallowe’en?” 
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we could have feasted beautifully on 
grapes, peaches, melons and green corn, 
but at this time were compelled to ac¬ 
cept such as was now left unharvested 
and such as the ruthless hand of Jack 
Frost had thus far spared. This kind 
and generous fruit grower would will¬ 
ingly' and gladly have supplied us with 
better specimens of his orchard and gar¬ 
den had we come in the light of day, 
but this did not suit our requirements 
and we accepted such as pilferers only 
deserve. 

We had located on the flat near the 
foot of the hill a short distance below 
the road, and spread our plunder under 
a spreading old elm which gave us a 
little security from the chilling dew 
which was falling, arid to make us more 
comfortable and complete the picture as 
the closing scene of the night we had 
concluded to build a fire, around which 
we would sit like the Indian after the 
chase. We had gotten all things to¬ 
gether and ready to strike the match, 
when our attention was attracted by a 
moan which appeared to come from the 
roadway nearby. Guilty as we were we 
at first started with fear, but a continu¬ 
ance of the groans satisfied us that 
some one was needing assistance. Two 
or three of the boldest of us cautiously 
ventured up to the roadway, and upon 
finding the spot where the sound came 
from struck a match, and to our sur¬ 
prise found a boy about fourteen, years 
old bleeding and insensible in the rough 
and stony roadway. Another match was 
lighted, and below and beyond him lay 
a broken bicycle which had evidently 
thrown its rider and wrecked itself. 
How long he had lain there no one knew. 
He was still alive, and we were well 
aware that our mission was now changed 
from prowling pilferers to that of 
the Good Samaritan. We took him up 
carefully and carried him and his wheel 
to the nearest home. He was bruised 
and dusty, and so begrimed that we 
did not recognize him. We bathed and 
dressed his wounds, and with stimulants 
and liniments he soon gained conscious¬ 
ness, and related to us his errand. 

He was the only child of a widowed 
mother, who lived about three miles 
away on the mountain. She had been 
taken violently sick and had sent him 
on his wheel to the village for a doctor, 
and in his haste down the rough descent 
he had lost control of his wheel, which 
had sent him headlong upon the stony 
roadbed. 

As soon as we learned his errand we 
lost no time in doing it for him, notify¬ 
ing the physician, and informing him 
of the boy’s condition, so that he might 
convey to the waiting and anxious 
mother some reason for her boy’s delay. 
And believing then that his mother’s 
condition might be even more critical 
than his, the doctor was ordered first 
to attend the mother aud lastly the 
boy, who seemed to be doing nicely 
under the careful nursing which he re¬ 
ceived. 

Although the mother was dangerous¬ 
ly sick and the boy severely hurt both 
recovered, and with grateful hearts, 
thanked the occurrence that brought the 
midnight marauders to a place of rescue 
near this lonely and unfrequented road 
on such a dark, dreary and chilly night. 

meaning. I JESSIE NEW, Emmons. 

Tired of this we prepared for our clos-' 
ing act, a raid on a neighboring truck 
gardener and fruit grower. His place 
was on the south side of the town, in 
the valley, at the foot of a mountain, 
down which a winding and precipitous 
road led from the flatlands on the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain. He owned about 
twenty acres of orchard and garden, and 
had our festival come a; month earlier 


A Story of Halloween. 

My home is in Southern New York. 
It is near a tributary of that beautiful 
and historic water, the Susquehanna 
river, where, in earlier years, the red 
man of the forest scattered his arrow 
heads and broken pottery, now gathered 
in profusion by many a relic hunter for 
his specimen case. I need not tell you 
it was at the time of year when harvest 
was nearly ended, and when the chilly 
nights and frequent chilly days remind 
us of the need of warmer clothing and 
of the approaching winter when the 
storm king holds high carnival over this 
fair and prosperous region. It has been 
a time-honored custom of the young 
people of New York and Pennsylvania, 
not to say well approved by the elder 
ones, to observe this holiday or Hal¬ 
loween in a manner best suited to young 
and frolicsome childhood. It was 1894. 
The night was cool, the weather fair. 
The moon which in early evening had 
shed some light over the village of S. 
shed too little light for open handed 
labor, and too little shade for conniving 
tricksters and mischief makers. As the 
suitable hour approached for operations 
to begin the western hill had welcomed 
to its bosom the waning moon, and hazy 
darkness now hung over garden patch 
and rural roadways. A half dozen boys 
and girls, of which the W'riter was one, 
had met at the house of one of our 
number and arrayed ourselves in cloth¬ 
ing suited to warmth and disguise, pre¬ 
paratory to our night maraud. As the 
clock struck ten we started out on back 
roads, and over garden-beds, unhinging 
gates and reversing the general good or¬ 
der of things belonging to the quiet vil¬ 
lager and the thrifty and tidy farmer. 
Like all evil doers or those on mischief 
bent, and as the old saying goes: “The 
wicked flee when no man pursueth,’’ 
the sounds of our own feet or the 
nervous beat of our own hearts would 
come to our ears, and in our imagination 
be taken for the coming forth of some 
wrathful citizen with gun in hand, and 
with a wild dash we would scramble 
over fences and stone walls to escape de¬ 
tection and possible punishment. 

We had made a general tour of the 
village, and had blockaded lanes with 
dry goods boxes, placed undertakers’ 
signs over barber shop doors, butchers’ 
notices of buying hides and pelts at the 
entrance to milliners’ shops, livery¬ 
man’s signs of hay, oats and stabling at 
the door of a French cafe, sign of black- 
smithing at a jeweler’s, and butcher shop 
in front of a dental office. The huge 
poster of a dramatic company was 
mutilated until it conveyed a ridiculous 
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